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H   E.  LORD  ROXALDSHAV.  GOVERXOR  OF  BEXGAL.  iK;n,cs.— 

■■  I  feel  sure  '  RUPAM  '  WILL  BE  WELCOMED   IN  CULTURED   CiRCLEt^,  and  I  hope  it  may  become  widely 
Unown.     All    who    read    the    first    issue    will    look    forward  eagerly    to    succeeding    issues — with    renewed    congratulation 
on  SO  EXCELLENT  A  PRODUCTION-- 
DR.  RABINDRA  NATH  TAGORE  writes:— 

••'RUPAM'    is    an    EXCELLENT    PRODUCTION.     Have  been  delighted  to  receive  it." 
SIR    JOHN    MARSHALL.    DIRECTOR-GENERAL    OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  INDIA,  writes:— 

'•Glancing  through  its  pages  it  strikes  me  as  A  MOST  \ALUABLE    PRODUCTION,    which    all    of    us,    who    are 
interested  in  Indian  Art,  will  greatly  appreciate." 
E.  B.  HAVELL,  Esq.,  writes:— 

"  Congratulate  you  and  your  co-workers  upon  the  great  success  of   ihe   lirst  number  of   '  RUPAM.' 
deserve    the   greatest   credit    for   the    EXCELLENT    WAY    IT    IS    TURNED    OUT,     for    the    VERY 
MATERL\LS  you  have  collected,  and  for  the  \ERY  WELL  WRITTEN    ARTICLES    contained 
^l:u•e  of  a  widi  appreciation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.'' 
A  FRENCH  ARTIST  FROM  PARIS   writes:— 

•■.A.II0W    me    to    congratulate  on      RUPAM.'     May    the  BEAUTIFUL    FORMS    (RUPAM')    of    INDIAN 
delight  the  eve  of  many  a  Frenchman !  " 
THE  TIMES  (.London):— 

"  The    Tournal    is    edited    by    a    distinguished    Critic    of  Indian  .•\rt.  and  it  promises  to  be  OF  MUCH  INTEREST 
AND  VALUE  TO  STUDENTS.    It  is  a  large  and  HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED  WORK,  with  many  EXCELLENT 
ILLUSTR.A.TIONS,    and   it    SHOULD    FIND    A    LARGE  CIRCLE  OF  READERS,  both  in  India  and  in  the  West." 
THE  ATHENJEUM    (Loitdon):— 

"'RUPAM'   promises   well— is   of    REAL   VALUE   for  STUDENTS  and  is   SCHOLARLY  and  INSTRUCTIVE." 
ARTS  GAZETTE   (London):— 

"The  New  Quarterlv.  admirably  reproduced,  should  APPEAL  STRONGLY    to   All  Interested   in    INDIAN    ART." 
BRITAIN  AND  INDIA    (London):— 

"  It   is   a  NOTEWORTHY   PRODUCTION.     .\   useful  and  brilliant  career  is  before  it. 
of   India  should  SUBSCRIBE   TO  THIS    TOURNAL." 
THE  ASIATIC  REVIEW    (London):— 

"Lovers   of    Indian    Art   will    welcome    the    appearance  of    'RUPAM.'     The    plates     are 
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THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  {London):— 

"  This    handsomely    illustrated    Publication    printed    on  hno    Indian   paper   makes    an   impressive   debut   with    several 
scholarly  articles  on  aspects   of   Indian   Art.     We   hope  that  '  RUPAM  ■ -•  •  • 

learned  societies  and  students   of   Oriental   Art." 
THE  PIONEER   (Allahabad):— 

"An  interesting  and  attractively  produced  Magazine The  general   get-up.   both 

illustrations,    is    of   A    STANDARD    RARE    IN    INDIAN  PERIODICALS. ' 
THE  STATESMAN   (Calcutta):— 

"A  noteworthy  event  in   the  revival   of   Indian   Art   is  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  'RUPAM.'    The  new 
publication   is  produced  in  the   style  of   an   edition   dc  lu.ve,  arid  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  to  bring  both  the 
illustrations  and  the  letterpress  up  to  THE  HIGHEST   STANDARD    OF   EXCELLENCE.      It   has   been   the   Editor's 
object  to  give  onlv  original  contributions  of  real  value," 
THE  ENGLISHMAN   (Calcutta)  :— 

"The   Magazine   contains    a   great   deal   of    INTERESTING  READING   MATTER." 
THE  INDIAN  DAILY  NBIVS  (Calcutta)  :— 

"A  Journal  like  this   SUPPLIES   A  DESIDER.A,TUM.     The  Editorial  charge  could  not  have  been  placed  m  more 
capable  hands." 
THE  MADRAS  MAIL  (Madras)  .— 

"  We   heartily  welcome   the   '  RUPAM  '   AS   MEETING  A  LONG-FELT  WANT  for  inculcating  in  students,  Indian 
and  foreign,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  achievement  in  the  field  of  Indian  Art.     The  first  issue  gives  promise  of  a 
useful  career  amongst  Indian  periodicals,  of  which  there  are  but  few  devoted  to  Art." 
THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA  (Bombay)  :— 

"The   Quarterly   should  be  of   great  interest  to  Archjeologists     all   over  the  world,   for  the  articles,  which  are  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  are  written  by  Experts  in  their  various  subjects,     and    are    PERFECT    MINES    OF    ERUDITE 
INFORMATION." 
THE  NEW  INDIA   (Madras):— 

"  The   Magazine   has   proved  A  MOST   ATTR.A,CTIVE  PRODUCTION,  both  as  regards  substance  and  appearance. 
Printed  on  Indian  paper  and  wrapped  in  an  artistic  cover  of  gold-coloured  parchment  also  Indian  made — the  Magazine 
is  one  on  which  the  eyes  of  real  Lovers  of  India  will  dwell  with  pride  and  pleasure." 
THE  THEOSOPHIST  (Madras):— 

■•  ■  RUPAM  •  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  new  Quarterly  Journal  of  Oriental  Art,  chiefly  Indian.    The  first  number 
is   in    itself   A   VERIT.A,BLE   WORK   OF    ART,   both   in  respect  of  illustrations  and  get-up  generally." 
THE  INDIAN  REVIEW   (Madras):— 

"  We   welcome    this   pioneer   and   praiseworthy   attempt  to  publish  a  Quarterly  specially  devoted  to  Indian  Art.     The 
first  number  is  A  SUPERB  EDITION." 
THE  ARYA    (Pondkherry) :—  .... 

"The   appearance   of   this    superb   Quarterlv,   admirable  in    irs    artistic    get-up,    and    magnificent    illustrations,    is    a 
significant  indication  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  revival  of  the  esthetic  mind  of  India,  and  every  lover 
of   Indian   Art   and   Culture   ought   to   possess   '  RUPAM.'     He    will    find    it    one    of    the    LUXURIES    THAT     ARE 
NECESSITIES." 
THE  MODERN  REVIEW   (Calcutta):—  ,.^      .  .      . 

"'RUPAM'  is  a  unique  cultural  enterprise  and  should  be  supported  by  all  colleges,  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
cultural    institutions,   and   by   private   individuals." 
BULLETIN     OF     THE     INDIAN     RATIONALISTIC  SOCIETY  (Calcutta):—  , 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  one  of  the  BEST    OF   ITS    KIND    we    have    come    across.       It    is    a 
GREAT  JOURNAL  and   deserves  our  BEST   CONGRATULATIONS." 
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I —THE  ART  OF  ASIT  KUMAR  HALDAR. 


By  JAMES  H.  COUSINS. 


A  certain  eminent  art  critic,  annotating  a 
book  of  reproductions  of  pictures  by 
eastern  artists,  in  which  he  had  in- 
cluded Mr.  Asit  Kumar  Haildar's  '  Apsara,' 
noted  the  obvious  influence  of  Ajanta  in  this 
picture.  Now  it  happened  that  the  picture 
of  the  dancing  Apsara  was  done  by 
Mr.  Haldar  some  time  before  he  went  with 
Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Bose  and  others  on  Lady 
Herringham's  epoch-making  expedition 
(1919—1911)  to  the  rock-temples  of  Ajanta 
to  make  copies  of  the  frescoes  which  had 
survived  time,  climate  and  yandalism.  It 
also  happens  that,  despite  his  beautiful 
reproductions  in  water  colour  of  two  of  the 
cave  frescoes,  Mr.  Haider  left  Ajanta 
behind  him,  and  in  the  subjects  of  his 
choice  and  his  method  of  presenting  them, 
has  given  it  a  wide  berth.  His  two  repro- 
ductions of  the  frescoes  were  purely 
human — a  girl  with  a  fly-flapper,  and  the 
purification  of  a  prince.  He  has  made  his 
salutation  to  divinity  in  three  pictures  of  Sri 
Krishna,  a  couple  concerning  Mahadeva,  and 
one  of  the  Lord  Buddha.  He  has  escaped 
theology,  almost  escaped  the  puranas,  and 
has  earned  a  distinctive  place  in  the  hier- 
arcTiy  of  Indian  artists  as  a  painter  who, 
whether  dealing  with  mythology  and  sym- 
bolism, with  history  or  with  humanity  and 
nature,  invests  his  work  with  a  pervasive 
sense  of  the  intermingling  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  divine  spirit. 

And  yet,  while  the  art  critic  was  quite 
out  in  his  hazard  as  to  the  Ajantan  influence 
in  Mr.  Haldar's  *  Apsara,'  he  was  right  in  a 
very  real  and  deep  sense,  in  the  sense  that  no 
artist  (and  particularly  no  artist  endowed 
with  the  aesthetic  and  mental  responsiveness 
of  Mr.  Haldar  and  his  fellows  in  the  modern 
Bengal  school)  can  escape  the  characteristic 
current  in  the  ocean  of  their  racial  conscious- 
ness. The  influence  of  the  Buddhist  frescoe 
(if  *  influence '  it  can  be  called)  is  more  ex- 
plicit in  his  touching  composition  of  '  Guhak 
and  Rama ' — where  the  hero  embraces  the 
*  untouchable '  and  demonstrates  that  one 
touch  of  human  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  akin   (PI.  I  A).     The  more  I   see  of 


oriental  art,  and  the  more  I  brood  on  it  with 
a  view  to  apprehending  (if  I  czui)  its  secret, 
the  more  clearly  I  realise  that  there  is  an 
angle  of  art-vision  in  the  East  which  is 
fundamentally  distinct  from  the  angle  of 
art-vision  of  the  West.  By  fundamental 
distinction  I  do  not  mean  matters  of  techni- 
que, such  as  the  Indian  preference  for 
water-colour;  or  of  mannerism,  such  as  the 
slender  waist,  and  snaky  ftnger  of  Ajanta; 
or  of  physical  vision,  such  as  the  posture  and 
perspective  that  are  a  bewilderment  to  the 
non-eastern  eye  which  looks  for  what  it 
regards  as  truth  to  nature.  I  mean  an  atti- 
tude of  the  spirit,  a  difference  of  direction 
which,  while  it  may  meet  somewhere  on  the 
thither  side  of  the  sphere  of  reality,  is,  at 
our  line  of  longitude,  as  distinct  as  the 
direction  of  east  and  west — as  distinct,  also, 
as  the  crystallising  polar  regions  of  art,  and 
art's  volatilising  tropics.  Deeper  than 
subject  and  method  in  art  is  the  controlling 
central  direction  of  a  people's  philosophy  of 
life.  The  emotional  quality,  the  niental 
significajice,  the  very  turn  of  the  wrist  of 
non-Asian  art,  are  coloured,  furnished  and 
guided  by  the  concept  of  a  single  earth  life, 
beginning  at  birth,  and  passing  through 
death  to  a  state  of  eternal  fixity  in  bliss  or 
misery.  Even  where  art  is  agnostic,  its  ag- 
nosticism is  a  reaction  to  the  general  view  of 
life  and  life  hereafter:  its  denial  is  shaped 
and  tinctured  by  what  it  denies.  Anti-Christ- 
ian art  is  Christian  art  in  a  posture  of 
negation. 

So  is  it  also  with  regard  to  Asian  art  m 
its  Indian  phase  (which  includes  the  early  art 
of  China,  Korea  and  Japan).  Below  its 
patient,  reposeful,  sober,  impersonal  exterior; 
below  its  feeling,  whose  vibrations  are  often 
so  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  those  who 
respond  to  slower  auid  more  obvious  wave- 
lengths; below  its  intellectual  assumptions, 
which  are  not  bound  upon  the  forehead  of 
VT-inkled  speculation,  but  twisted  with  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  and  passed  into  the 
essential  stuff  of  thought;  there  is  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  life — not  a  single  personal 
life  on  the  earth,  but  One  Life  elaborating 


itself  through  the  wonderful  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  form  in  nature  and  humtmity, 
and  smiling  with  a  joy  that  is  reflected  in  the 
soul  of  the  artist  when  he  apprehends  and 
registers  some  juxtaposition  of  apparently 
discrete  elements  in  the  detail  of  life  and  so 
comes  upon  the  secret  of  her  unity. 

This  concept  shines  through  the  art  of 
Ajanta.     It  also  illuminates  the  art  of  Bengal 
to-day — not  because  the  BengaJ  artists  have, 
rightly,  drawn  from  the  true  fountain-head 
of  their  art  in  some  measure,  but  because  the 
one  concept  nourishes  and  inspires  both.  The 
great  Buddhist  art  of  over  twelve  centuries 
ago  is  one  with  modern  Hindu  art,  even  where 
it  has  divested  itself  of  theology  and  ritual, 
as  is  largely  the  case  in  the  work  of  Asit 
Kumar  Haldar.     The  pressure  towards  this 
central  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  life  is 
inescapable,     and     shows     itself     in    many 
aspects.     Buddhism  was  Hinduism  shorn  of 
its     heaven-ascending     wings.     Hindu     art 
to-day    is    Buddhist    art    readmitted    to    the 
presence    of    the    heavenly    hierarchy    with 
appropriate  ceremonieJ.     It  is  so  also  in  the 
general    life    of    India.     Superficially    it    is 
kaleidoscopic;    essentially    it    is    telescopic, 
the    concentric    circle    of    the    present    and 
intermediate  eras  enfolding  the  smsdl  glass 
of   deep  vision.     With   a   turn   of   the   head 
one    can    pass,    on   an    Indian    street,    from 
to-day   to  three   thousand  years  ago — from 
the   flash  and   stench   of   an   automobile   to 
the  trudging  figure  of  one  in  the  unbroken 
line  of  chanters  of  the  vedas,  clad  in  beads 
and   loin   cloth   and   the   odour  of   sanctity. 
There  is  no  clash  in  the  mind  that  knows. 
The  vision  of  the  seers  was  vertical.     It  saw 
the  meshes  of  evolution  through  which  the 
particularisations  of  the  future  were  sifted. 
The  vahana  of  Rama  crossed  the  skies  be- 
tween India  and  Ceylon  (if  not  in  actual  phy- 
sical fact,  at  least  in  real  anticipation)  cen- 
turies before  the  Greek  Daedalus  set  wings 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  son  or  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  nearly  killed  his  servant  in  trying  to  do 
the  same.     In  India  the  ancient  is  up-to-date 
in   anticipation,    and   the  up-to-date   is   the 
ancient  fulfilled.     The  discoveries  of  Jaga- 
dish  Chandra   Bose  are  but  annotations   to 
the  upanishads,  elaborations  from  the  root 
principle     of    their    life    and    his—"  there 
is    no    truth    apart     from    the     unity     of 
things." 


.^  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  work  of  any  one  of  the  major 
artists  of  the  modern  Bengal  school,  one  has 
a  feeling  that  the  whole  school  is  squattering 
around  the  central  figure  of  the  moment,  and 
that  one  has  to  address  it  (as  Queen  Victoria 
complained  that  Gladstone  addressed  her)  as 
a  public  meeting  with  Rajputana  and  the 
Kangra  Valley  to  left  and  right  of  the  middle 
foreground,  and  the  caves  of  Ajanta  in  the 
background. 

But  while  there  is  this  essential  unifica- 
tion underlying  the  whole  history  and  range 
of  Indian  painting,  there  is  a  characteristic 
difi^erentiation  between  the  works  of  the 
various  artists.  Mr.  Haldar  is  among  the 
colour-poets  of  the  Bengal  school,  not  after 
the  dramatic  and  epic  manner  of  that  master 
of  tenuous  strength,  Nauida  Lai  Bose,  but 
after  the  lyrical  manner  of  his  own  sensitive 
and  rhythmical  genius  which  has  expressed 
itself  in  a  gallery  of  beautiful  paintings  in 
water-colour  and  of  pencil  drawings  of  won- 
derful fineness. 

I  have  seen  many  of  his  original  pictures. 
I  have  seen  practically  all  of  them  in  ade- 
quate reproductions.     I  have  talked  over  art 
and  its  significances  with  him  and  his  fellow- 
artists  under  the  moon  in  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  that  home  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing   Shantiniketan,    with    the  world's  song- 
master,   Rabindranath,   not   far   away;    and 
looking  back  over  a  month  of  time  and  a 
thousand  miles  of  distance,  I  have  with  me, 
as  I  think  of  Mr.  Haldar's  art,  a  sense  of  deli- 
cate   beauty,   of   exquisite   reserve   of   high 
significance.     His  pair  of  lotus  panels  (Fig. 
A)    are    a    pure    offering    to    the    spirit    of 
Beauty,    conceived    in    the    same    mood    of 
worship     as     the     lotus-offering     figure     in 
'  Pronam.'     I    recall   as    examples     of    his 
reserve  his  water-colour  picture  of  a  poor 
mother  and  her  child  in  a  rainstorm   [Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece].     Mother's  love  is  in 
the  arm  zoid  hand  that  give  compassionate, 
though  inadequate,  shelter  to  her  baby  from 
the  thick  slemt  lines  of  a  tropical  shower. 
The  patience  and  faith  of  India  are  in  the 
quiet   unanxious   eyes    that   seem  to  see    to 
the  end  of  the  shower— eyes  that  are  meta- 
phors of  the  permanence  of  vision  that  sees 
calm  beyond  the  transient  fury  of  the  storm. 
The  captive  woman  (*  The  Prize  of  War ') 
sits  patiently  in  the  tent  awaiting  destiny. 


The  dancing  old  man  and  child  in  *  The 
Cycle  of  Spring  *  move  ceremonially,  even 
though,  with  fine  insight,  the  artist  has  made 
the  petals,  the  grass,  the  shrub,  the  hair  and 
beard  of  the  old  man,  and  the  clouds  all  move 
in  a  cosmic  dance  in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  no  abzuidon  either  of  despair  or 
joy  in  these,  or  any  other,  of  Mr.  Haldar's 
picture s;for  abandon 
means  exaggeration  in 
one  or  other  direction  and 
a  denial  of  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  To  attain 
intellectual  virtuosity, 
Mr.  Haldar  and  his  fel- 
lows would  have  to  shut 
themselves  out  from  the 
thrill  of  ananda  (joy), 
that  seems  to  flicker 
through  every  line  of  their 
work.  To  achieve  emo- 
tional piognancy  they 
would  have  to  put  the 
smoked  glass  of  denial 
in  their  line  of  vision. 
Their  work,  as  exempli- 
fied in  that  of  Mr.  Haldar, 
is  at  the  point  of  poise 
between  head  and  heart, 
escaping  on  one  side  the 
caparisoned  frigidity  of 
much  of  the  intellectual 
art  of  Europe,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  sulphurous 
emotional  heat  of  the 
cinematograph  grimace. 
A  fine  example  of  this 
poise  is  found  in  Mr. 
Haldar's  'Rasalila'  (vide 
Plate  II)  which  was 
first  seen  at  the  Decem- 
ber 1920  exhibition  of 
the  Indian  Society  of  the 
Oriental  Art  in  Calcutta 
and  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meditating 
upon  in  October  1921  at 
Shantiniketan.  Ostensibly 
it  is  a  picture  of  a  moonlit  cloud  moving 
across  the  sky.  But  superimposed  on  the 
cloud  is  a  procession  of  figures  in  stately 
dance.  In  the  centre  is  Sri  Krishna  playing 
on  his  flute,  arn^  before  and  after  are  gopis 
(his  girl  companions)  drifting  with  him  and 


with   the   cloud   across    the   background   of 
night.     There  is  a  solemn  joy  in  every  linea- 
ment of  every  figure — a  spontaneity  of  chaste 
delight  controlled  by  some  ritual  of  beauty 
and  truth,  which,  because  it  is  essential,  has 
no  sense  of  being  imposed.     We  feel  that  the 
song  of  the  procession  is  *  wise  and  lovely,' 
as  Shelley  called  the  sons  of  Silenus  (not- 
,  withstandingthe  ill  reput- 
ation of  the  sylvan  divin- 
ity).      The    loveliness    of 
Mr.  Haldar's  '  Rasalila  '  is 
on  the  face  of  it.     Its  wis- 
dom   is,    as    all     wisdom 
should    be,    implicit     and 
pervasive.     It  comes  to  us 
as  the  answer  to    the   pic- 
ture's   challenge     to     the 
mind  as  to   what   percep- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  moved  the   artist 
to  this   exquisite   integra- 
tion   of     mythology    and 
nature.     If  an  artist   born 
in  the   Christiai^   tradition 
were    to   paint    a    picture 
expressing  what  is  wrap- 
ped   up  in     the      Hebrew 
poet's   exclamation — '  The 
heavens  declare  the   glory 
of    God,   and    the     firma- 
ment showeth.  His  handi- 
works,' he  would  touch  the 
significance  of    '  Rasalila  ' 
with   this  difference,    that 
to   the    inner   eye    of   the 
Indian  artist  the    cloud   is 
not  an  objective  manifest- 
ation of    a  quality  of  the 
creator,  but  is    essentially 
himself,  Purusha,  the    Di- 
vine energy,  gives  out  the 
A  music  of  his    creative   de- 

sire and  nature    (prakriti) 
in  all  the    alluding    varia- 
tions    of     one     substance 
^  moves    rhythmically    in 

response.  Our  artist, 
if  he  were  a  poet  in  words,  as  he  is  in 
colours,  could  not  sing,  as  Wordsworth  did, 
*  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud.'  To  him 
there  is  no  lonely  cloud,  for  it  is  the  dancing 
feet  of  the  Lord  of  Love  that  speeds  them 
along  the  sky. 
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This  is  art  at  its  highest,  and  therefore 
its  proper  work — the  work  of  revealing  (not 
merely  uttering)  the  mystery  of  life;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  art  at  this  level  of  signi- 
ficance that  its  mode  is  not  symbolical  but 
metaphorical.  Elsewhere'^  I  have  tried  to 
set  forth  at  length  the  differences  in  these 
two  modes  of  expression  in  the  arts.  Here  I 
can  only  refer  to  them  to  the  extent  that  the 
reference  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  this 
element  in  Mr.  Haldar's  art.  The  symbolical 
method  takes  one  thing  to  stand  as  a  kind  of 
code  signal  for  another,  as  the  cross  for  self- 
sacrihce,  or  the  monkey  (by  association  in 
India  with  the  story  of  the  Ramayana)  for 
fidelity.  The  symbol  and  the  thing  symbo- 
lised enter  the  mind  separately.  This  is  the 
mode  of  intellect  as  used  by  the  English  sym- 
bolical painters,  G.  F.  Watts  and  Noel 
Paton.  To  say  that  a  hero  had  a  heart  like  a 
lion's  is  to  put  two  hearts  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness, the  lion's  heart  being  the  symbol 
of  the  man's  bravery.  A  peculiar  result  of 
this  method  is  that  the  quality  of  the  symbol 
assumes  the  place  of  importance  in  the  mind. 
We  think  of  the  lion  as  superior  in  bravery 
to  the  man.  The  symbol  usurps  the  place  of 
the  subject.  If  we  understand  this  process 
we  understzmd  why  dogma  and  external  ob- 
servance gradually  take  the  place  of  realisa- 
tion and  life  in  the  history  of  the  religions. 
Metaphor  makes  an  instantaneous  identifi- 
cation of  the  visuzJ  figure  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied. To  say  that  a  hero  had  a  lion's  heart  is 
to  telescope  the  figure  of  speech  and  the  sub- 
ject. Some  transfer  of  quality  from  the 
figure  to  the  subject  takes  place  here  also; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  metaphorical 
mode  has  less  danger  for  the  subject  than 
the  symbolical.  We  may  state  the  differ- 
ence in  a  phrase  thus — symbolism  indicates 
something  else;  metaphor  indicates  some- 
thing more. 

There  are  three  pictures  of  Mr.  Haldar's 
which  show  this  power  of  adding  a  *  little 
'more  (and  how  much  it  is!)'  One  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Shiva  and  Parvati  (PI.  Ill  A) 
depicting  the  incident  of  Shiva's  coming 
in  disguise  to  his  consort  and  telling 
her  things  unfavourable  to  the  character 
of      her      husband      (himself      disguised). 

'^Symbol  and  Metaphor  in  Art,  Shama'a,    July 
1921. 


Parvati  refuses  to  believe  the  allega- 
tions and  tries  to  break  away  from  the 
story-teller.  At  this  moment  (which  is  the 
moment  of  the  picture)  the  Lord  of  Creation 
reveals  himself  in  his  true  form  to  his  shakti 
(power).  In  the  sky,  beyond  a  vista  of  the 
snowy  HimeJayas,  the  crescent  moon  is  so 
disposed  as  to  rest  on  the  head  of  Shiva,  thus 
entangling  the  Divine  Being  with  the  whole 
of  creation.  Here  the  artist  accepts  the  tra-, 
ditional  Hindu  mythos,  and  makes  his  own 
addition  to  the  personal  manifestation  of 
divinity  he  adds  the  cosmic.  In  *  Dawn  '  he 
used  natural  symbolism.  A  darkly  draped 
and  sleepy  woman  figure  stands  in  front  of  a 
wide  awake  golden  man-figure  who  is  chap- 
leted  and  carries  a  flower.  The  man  is  say- 
ing something  in  the  ear  of  the  woman.  We 
infer  a  command  of  departure.  The  title  in- 
dicates the  symbolism  at  one  level,  but  there 
is  an  imitation  in  the  picture  to  the  contem- 
plation of  dawnings  besides  those  of  a  new 
day  in  the  calendar — dawnings  in  the  heart 
when  flower-bearing  hope  sent  despair  out 
of  doors,  dawnings  in  the  mind  when  illum- 
ination followed  doubt,  and  dawnings  deeper 
and  vaster  in  the  soul  of  humanity  and  the 
universe.  In  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Storm  '  Mr. 
Haldar  is  metaphorical.  In  the  midst  of  a 
finely  realised  stormy  sky  there  are  flashes 
of  lightning  and  a  deluged  rain.  One  feels 
as  if  raised  to  the  dizzy  and  fascinating  centre 
of  a  tropical  cyclone.  Then  the  cloud- 
shapes  resolve  themselves  into  the  figure  of 
a  woman  with  hand  outstretched  flinging  on 
to  the  thirsty  earth,  from  the  heart  of  cosanic 
solicitude  for  human  well-being,  the  boister- 
ous benediction  of  the  monsoon.  [One  could 
follow  out  his  idea  in  other  pictures,  but  exi- 
gencies of  space  forbid.]  Here  also  one  could 
meet  the  obvious  objection  to  reading  into  the 
pictures  more  than  the  artist  intended.  The 
philosophical  and  psychological  fallacy 
involved  in  the  objection  may  well  form  the 
substance  of  another  study.  In  Mr.  Haldar's 
case  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  attitude 
to  his  art.  It  is  set  forth  in  his  striking  water 
colour  entitled  '  Shilpir  Mohavanga '  (the 
end  of  the  artist's  illusion)  (PI.  Ill  B)  about 
which  Mr.  Haldar  has  given  me  the  follow- 
ing note:.  'An  artist's  object  is  not  merely 
to  create  form.  He  has  a  higher  aim, 
namely,  to  symbolise  eternal  Beauty  and 
Truth  through  the  medium  of  his  creation. 


If  what  he  creates  fails  to  signify  ideal 
Beauty  and  Truth,  his  art  becomes  unbear- 
able to  him.  The  ideal  and  the  real  which 
are  one  in  his  mind,  become  divorced  in 
actual  expression  and  he  is  ready  to  destroy 
that  which  has  failed  to  give  him  true  joy. 
When  the  Creator  (Mahadeva)  observes 
untruth  in  the  midst  of  his  creation  (which 
is  Truth),  he  assumes  the  form  of  Rudra 
(the  destroyer)  to  annihilate  the  falsehood. 
This  picture  represents  a  sculptor  in  the  act 
of  finishing  his  work.  But  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  completion  he  destroys 
it,  for  the  image  that  has  come  out  of  the 
stone  is  not  that  which  is  in  his  mind,  it  has 
failed  to  express  the  ideal  Beauty  and  Truth, 
and  has  expressed  instead  the  desire  of  the 
flesh.' 

The  late  Sister  Nivedita  noted  the  meta- 
phorical power  of  enlarged  suggestion  in  Mr. 
Haldar's  works,  and  wrote  as  follows  of 
*  The  Vina  '  (Coll.  Mr.  Jennings).  *  We  have 
here  a  small  work  of  indescribable  beauty 
of  drawing  colour  and  setting.  The  rich 
autumn  tints  yield  to  an  equally  rich  blue 
over  head.  The  terrace  roof,  at  nightfall  or 
at  dawn,  suggests  vastness  or  solitude  fit 
for  the  dreaming  attitude  and  pensive  air  of 
the  woman  in  the  fore-ground.  We  can  al- 
most hear  the  faint  sweet  notes  of  the 
vina  in  her  hand,  as  she  seeks  for  the  song 
of  the  heart * 

The  work  of  the  Bengal  artists  has  been 
criticised  for  its  not  being  *  true  to  nature.* 
The  criticism  is  pointless  where  it  is  applied 


to  pictures  of  mythological  personages  who 
are  '  supernaturzJ.'  Applied  to  certain  of 
Mr.  Haldar's  pictures  that  rest  on  the  solid 
earth  there  may  be  granted  a  few  moments' 
justification  of  the  charge  of  anatomical  li- 
cense— but  if  that  few  moments'  space  is 
employed  in  an  attempt  to  realise  the  method 
and  purport  of  Mr.  Haldar's  art,  as  already 
set  out  by  himself  above,  the  charge  will,  I 
think,  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Haldar  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  poet  in  colour,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  as  much  divergence  from  the  strict 
*  truth  to  nature  '  of  photographic  art  as  the 
divergence  to  which  the  poet  in  words  is  en- 
titled from  the  strict  canon  of  prose.  No 
one  speaks  as  poetry  speaks.  No  one  sees 
as  poetical  painting  sees.  '  I  stood  tiptoe  upon 
a  little  hill '  is  a  line  of  pure  poetry,  but  it 
was  the  poetry  that  stood  tiptoe,  not  the 
poet.  The  tiptoe  mood  and  vision  (i.e., 
painting  as  in  poetry)  must  have  tiptoe 
expression  even  though  the  poet  or  artist 
could  no  more  stand  on  the  tips  of  his  toes 
than  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Asit  Kumar  Haldar  is  just  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  with  a  family  here- 
dity of  artistic  taste  and  achievement  rein- 
forcing the  natural  responsiveness  of  his  own 
genius  to  the  Rasalila  that  found  expres- 
sion in  Ajanta  over  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
in  finding  expression  to-day  in  Bengzd,  should 
delight  lovers  of  art  with  a  long  line  of  works 
— to  which  the  exponents  of  the  coming  art- 
criticism,  based  on  sgiritual  values,  may  turn 
for  inspiration  and  ratification. 


II.-  THE  CREATIVE  IDEAL. 

By  RABINDRA  NATH  TAGORE. 


>    TN  a, 


N  an  old  Sanskrit  book  there  is  a  verse 
which  describes  the  essential  elements 
a  picture.  The  first  in  order  is 
'  rupa-bheda,'  separateness  of  forms. 
Forms  are  many,  forms  are  different, 
each  of  them  having  its  limits.  But  if  this 
were  absolute,  if  all  forms  remained  obstin- 
ately separate,  then  there  would  be  a  fear- 
ful loneliness  of  multitude.  But  the  varied 
forms,  in  their  very  separateness,  must  carry 
something  which  indicates  the  paradox  of 
their  ultimate  unity,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  creation. 


So  in  the  same  verse,  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  separateness,  comes  that  of 
pramanani  propor^tions.  Proportions  indi- 
cate relationship,  the  principle  of  mutual 
accomodation.  A  leg  dismembered  from, 
the  body  has  the  fullest  license  to 
make  a  caricature  of  itself.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  body  it  has  its  res- 
ponsibility to  the  living  unity  which  rules  the 
body;  it  must  behave  properly,  it  must  keep 
its  proportions.  If  by  some  monstrous  chance 
of  physiological  profiteering  it  could  out- 
grow by  yards  its  fellow  stalker,  fhen  we 
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know  what  a  picture  it  would  offer  to  the 
spectator  and  what  embarrassment  to  the 
body  itself.  Any  attempt  to  overcome  the 
law  of  proportion  altogether  and  to  assert 
absolute  separateness  is  rebellion;  it  means 
either  running  the  gaunlet  of  the  rest  or  re- 
maining segregated. 

The  same  Sanskrit  word  '  pramanani,' 
which  in  a  book  of  aesthetics  means  propor- 
tions, in  a  book  of  logic  mezms  the  proofs  by 
which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  ascertain- 
ed. All  proofs  of  truth  are  credentials  of 
relationship.  Individual  facts  have  to  pro- 
duce such  passports  to  show  that  they  are 
not  excommunicated,  that  they  are  not  a 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  logical 
relationship  in  an  intellectual  proposition, 
and  the  aesthetic  relationship  indicated  in  the 
proportions  of  a  work  of  art,  both  agree  in 
one  thing.  They  affirm  that  truth  consists 
not  in  facts,  but  in  harmony  of  facts.  About 
this  fundamental  note  of  reality  the  poet  has 
said,  *  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.' 

Proportions  which  prove  relativity, 
form  the  outward  language  of  creative  ideals. 
A  crowd  of  men  is  desultory,  but  in  a  march 
of  soldiers  every  man  keeps  his  proportion  of 
time  and  space,  and  relative  movement,  which 
makes  him  one  with  the  whole  vast  army. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  creation  of  an  army 
has  for  its  inner  principle  one  single  idea  of 
the  general.  According  to  the  nature  of  that 
ruling  idea,  a  production  is  either  a  work  of 
art  or  a  mere  orgamisation.  All  the  materials 
and  regulations  of  a  joint  stock  company 
have  the  unity  of  an  inner  motive.  But  the 
expression  of  this  unity  itself  is  not  the  end; 
it  ever  indicates  an  ulterior  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  revelation  of  a  work  of  art  is 
fulfilment  in  itself. 

The  consciousness  of  f>«rsonality,  which 
is  the  consciousness  of  unity  in  ourselves,  be- 
comes prominently  distinct  when  coloured  by 
joy  or  sorrow,  or  some  other  emotion.  It  is 
like  the  sky,  which  is  visible  because  it  is 
blue,  which  takes  different  aspects  with  the 
change  of  colours.  Therefore  for  creation 
of  art  the  energy  of  an  emotional  ideal  is 
necessary;  for  its  unity  is  not  like  that  of  a 
crystal,  passive  and  inert,  but  actively  ex- 
pressive. Take  for  example  the  following 
verse: — 

"Oh,  fly  not.  Pleasure,  pleasant -hearted  Pleasure, 
Fold  me  tty  wngs,  I  prithee,  yet  and  stay. 


For  my  heart  no  metuure 

Knows  no  other  treasure 
To  buy  a  garland  for  my  love  to-day." 
"  And   thou   too,   Sorrow,   tender-hearted   Sorrow, 
Thou  gray-eyed  mourner,  fly  not  yet  away, 

For  I  fain  would  borrow 

Thy  sad  weeds  to-morrow. 
To  make  a  mourning  for  love's  yesterday." 

The  words  in  this  quotation,  merely 
showing  its  metre,  would  have  no  appeal  to 
us ;  with  all  its  perfection  and  its  proportion, 
rhyme  and  cadence,  it  would  only  be  a  con- 
struction. But  when  it  is  the  outer  body  of 
an  inner  idea  it  assumes  a  personality.  The 
idea  follows  through  the  rhythm,  permeates 
the  words  and  throbs  in  their  rise  and  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  idea  of  the  above 
quoted  poem,  stated  in  unrhythmic  prose, 
would  represent  only  a  fact,  inertly  static, 
which  would  not  bear  repetition.  But  the 
emotional  idea,  incarnated  in  a  rhythmic 
form,  acquires  the  dynamic  quality  for  those 
things  which  take  part  in  the  world's  eternal 
pageantry. 

Take  the  following  doggerel: — 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Ju|te  and  November." 

The  metre  is  there;  therefore  it  simu- 
lates the  movement  of  life.  But  it  finds  no 
synchronous  response  in  the  metre  of  our 
heart-beats;  it  has  not  in  its  centre  the  living 
idea  which  creates  for  itself  an  indivisible 
unity.  It  is  like  a  bag  which  is  convenient, 
and  not  like  a  body  which  is  inevitable. 

This  truth,  implicit  in  our  own  work  of 
art,  gives  us  the  ?lue  to  the  mystery  of  cre- 
ation. We  find  that  the  endless  rhythms 
of  the  world  are  not  merely  constructive; 
they  strike  our  own  heart-strings  and  pro- 
duce music. 

TTierefore  it  is  we  feel  that  this  world 
is  a  creation ;  that  in  its  centre  it  has  a  living 
idea  which  reveals  itself  in  an  eternal  S3m[i- 
phony,  played  on  innumerable  instruments, 
all  keeping  perfect  time.  We  know  that  this 
great  world-verse  that  runs  from  sky  to  sky 
is  not  made  for  the  mere  enumeration  df 
facts;  it  is  not  'Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber;'— it  has  its  direct  revelation  in  our  de- 
light. That  delight  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
truth  of  existence;  it  is  personality  acting 
upon  personalities  through  incessant  mani- 
festations. The  solicitor  does  not  sing  to  his 
client,  but  the  bridegroom  does  to  his  bride. 


And  when  our  soul  is  stirred  by  the  song,  we 
know  it  claims  no  fees  from  us,  but  brings 
the  tribute  of  love  and  a  call  from  the  bride- 
groom. 

It  may  be  said  that  In  pictorial  and  other 
arts  there  are  some  designs  that  are  purely 
decorative  and  apparently  have  no  living  and 
inner  ideal  to  express.  But  this  cannot  be 
true.  These  decorations  carry  the  emotional 
motive  of  the  artist,  which  says:  '  I  find  joy 
in  my  creation,  it  is  good.'  AH  the  language 
of  joy  is  beauty.  It  is  necessary  to  note  here, 
that  joy  is  not  pleasure  and  beauty  is  no  mere 
prettiness.  Joy  is  the  outcome  of  the  detach, 
ment  from  self,  freedom  of  spirit.  Beauty 
is  that  profound  expression  of  reality  which 
satisfies  our  hearts  without  any  other  allure- 
ments, but  its  own  ultimate  value.  When 
in  some  pure  moments  of  ecstasy  we  realise 
this  in  the  world  around  us,  we  see  this  world, 
not  as  merely  existing,  but  as  decorated  in  its 
forms  of  sounds,  colours,  lines;  we  feel  in 
our  hearts  that  there  is  one,  who  through  all 
things  proclaim :  *  I  have  joy  in  my  creation.' 

That  was  why  the  Sanskrit  verse  gave 
us  for  the  essential  of  a  picture,  not  only  the 
manifoldness  of  forms  and  the  unity  of  their 
proportions,  but  also  bhavah,  the  emotionaJ 
idea. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  upon  a  mere 
expression  of  emotion, — even  the  best  ex- 
pression of  it, — can  rest  no  criterion  of  art. 
The  following  poem  is  described  by  the  poet 
as  '  An  earnest  suit  to  his  unkind  mis- 
tress : — 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay,  say  nay,  for  shame! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay!     say  nay!' 

I  am  sure  the  poet  would  not  be  offended 
if  I  expressed  my  doubts  about  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  appeal  or  the  truth  of  his  avowed 
necessity.  He  is  responsible  for  the  lyric  and 
not  for  the  sentiment  which  is  a  mere  materi- 
al. The  fire  assumes  diflFerent  colours 
according  to  the  fuel  used;  but  we  do  not 
discuss  the  fuel,  only  the  flames.  A  lyric  is 
indefinably  more  than  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  it,  as  a  rose  is  more  than  its 
substance.     Let  us  take  a  poem  in  which  the 


earnestness  of  sentiment  is  truer  and  deeper 
than  the  one  I  quoted  above: — 

'The  sun 
Closing  his  benediction. 
Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 
Thrills  with  the  sense  of  the  triumphing 

night, — 
Night  with  her  train  of  stars 
And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing! 
My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day 

done. 
My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart. 
Some  late  lark  singing, 
Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  West, 
The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 
Death.' 
The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  poem 
is  a  subject  for  a  psychologist.     But  for  a 
poem,  the  subject  is  completely  merged  in  its 
poetry  like  carbon  in  a  living  plant  which  the 
lover    of    plants    ignores,    leaving    it    for    a 
charcoal-burner  to  seek. 

This  is  why,  when  some  storm  of  feeling 
sweeps  across  the  country,  art  is  under  a  dis- 
advantage. For  in  such  an  atmosphere  the 
boisterous  passion  breaks  through  the  cordon 
of  harmony  and  thrusts  itself  forward  as  the 
subject,  which  with  its  bulk  and  pressure 
dethrones  the  unity  of  creation.  For  a  simi- 
lar reason  most  of  the  hymns  used  in  churches 
suffer  from  lack  of  poetry.  For  in  them  the 
deliberate  subject,  assuming  the  first  impor- 
tance, benumbs  or  kills  the  poem.  Most 
patriotic  poems  have  the  same  deficiency, — 
they  are  like  hill  streams  born  of  sudden 
showers,  which  are  more  proud  of  their  rocky 
beds  than  of  their  water  currents;  in  them 
the  athletic  and  arrogant  subject  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  poem  is  there  to  give  it 
occasion  to  display  its  muscles.  The  subject 
is  the  material  wealth  for  the  sake  of  which 
poetry  should  never  be  tempted  to  barter  her 
soul,  though  the  temptation  should  come  in 
the  name  and  shape  of  public  good  or  some 
usefulness.  Between  the  artist  and  his  art 
must  be  that  perfect  detachment  which  is  the 
pure  medium  of  love.  He  must  never  make 
use  of  this  love  except  for  its  own  perfect 
expression. 

In  every-day  life  our  personality  moves 
in  a  narrow  circle  of  immediate  self-interest. 
And  therefore  our  feelings  and  events  with- 
in that  short  range  become  prominent  sub- 
jects for  ourselves.  In  their  vehement  self- 
assertion  they  ignore  their  unity  with  the  aJI. 


They  rise  up  like  obstructions,  and  obscure 
their  own  backgrounds.  But  art  gives  our 
personality  the  disinterested  freedom  of  the 
eternal,  there  to  find  it  in  its  true  perspective. 
To  see  our  own  home  in  flames  is  not  to  see 
fire  in  its  verity.  But  the  fire  in  the  stars  is 
the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  infinite;  there  it  is 
the  script  of  creation. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  poem  addressed 
to  a  nightingale,  sings: — 

'  Hark !     ah,  the  nightingale ! 

The  tawn- throated. 
Hark!  from  that  moon-lit  cedar  what    a 

burst ! 

What  triump!  hark, — what  pain!' 

But  pain  when  met  within  the  bound- 
aries of  limited  reality  repels  and  hurts;  it 
is  discordant  with  the  narrow  scope  of  life. 
But  the  pain  of  some  great  martyrdom  has 
the  detachment  of  eternity.     It  appears  in  all 
its   majesty,  harmonious   in  the  context  of 
everlasting  life;  like  the  thunder-flash  in  the 
stormy    sky,    not    on    the    laboratory    wire. 
Pain  on  that  scale  has  its  harmony  in  great 
love;   for     by   hurting    love    it    reveals    the 
infinity  of  love  in  all   its   truth   and   beauty. 
On  the     other     hand,    the   pain   involved   in 
business    insolvency    is   discordant:    it    kills 
and  consumes  till  nothing  remains  but  ashes. 
The  poet  sings: — 
'  How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through 
the  leaves! 
Eternal  Passion! 
Eternal  Pain!' 
And  the  truth  of  pain  in  eternity  has 
been  sung  by  those  very  Vedic  poets  who  had 
said,  *  From  joy  has  come  forth  all  creation.' 
They  say: — 

'Sa  tapas      tapatva    sarvam    asrajata    Yadidam 
kincha.' 


'  God  from  the  heat  of  his  pain  created  all  that 
there  is.' 

The  sacrifice  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
creation  is  both  joy  and  pain  at  the  same 
moment.  Of  this  sings  a  village  mystic  in 
Bengal: — 

'  My  eyes  drown  in  the  darkness  of  joy, 
My  heart,  like  a  lotus,  closes    its  petals  in  the 
rapture  of  the  dark  night.' 

That  speaks  of  a  joy,  which  is  deep  like 
the  blue  sea,  endless  like  the  blue  sky;  which 
has  the  magnificence  of  the  night  and  its 
limitless  darkness  enfolds  the  radiant  worlds 
in  the  awfulness  of  peace;  it  is  the  unfathoim- 
ed  joy  in  which  all  sufferings  are  made  one 
with  it. 

A  poet  of  mediaeval  India  tells  us  about 
his  source  of  inspiration  in  a  poem  contain- 
ing a  question  and  an  answer: — 

'  Where  were  your  songs,  my  bird,  when  you 

spent  your  nights  in  the  nest? 
Was  not  all  your  pleasure  stored  therein? 
What  makes  you  lose  your  heart  to  the  sky,  the 
sky  that  is  limitless?' 

The  bird  answers  : — 

'  I  had  my  pleasure  while  I  rested  within  bounds. 
When  I  soared  into  the  limitless,  I  found  my 
songs !' 

To  detach  the  individual  idea  from  its 
confinement  of  every-day  facts  and  give  to 
its  soaring  wings  the  freedom  of  the  univer- 
sal is  the  function  of  poetry.  The  ambition 
of  Macbeth,  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  would 
be  at  best  sensational  in  police  court  proceed- 
ings, but  in  Shakespeare's  dramas  they  are 
carried  among  the  flaming  constellations, 
where  creation  throbs  with  Eternal  Passion, 
Eternal  Pain. 


IIL— THE    AESTHETICS  OF  YOUNG   INDIA. 

By  BENOY  KUMAR  SARKAR. 


■  1.— TWO    SPECIMENS   OF    ART    APPRE- 
CIATION 

A  GIFTED  Indian  painter  writes  to  me, 
from  CalcutU  (March  9th,  1921): 
*  If  I  had  spent  years  among  the 
museums  emd  exhibitions  of  Paris,  I  could 
never  have  reproduced  a  replica  of  that  art 
in  an  Indian  city.' 


The  artist's  argument  is  thus  worded: 
'  People,  including  our  greatest  men,  come 
back  from  Europe,  with  a  changed  point  of 
view,  which  they  cannot  adjust  to  Indian  con- 
ditions. Our  ideas  must  live  and  grow  on 
Indian  conditions,  however  much  our  educa- 
tion and  outlook  may  be  finished  and  en- 
larged   by    foreign    travels    and    intimate 


contact  with,  the  living  phases  of  a  living 
civilisation.' 

The  writer  is  not  only  an  artist  of  dis- 
tinction, but  is  also  the  author  of  writings 
on  several  phases  of  Indian  painting  and 
sculpture.  He  is  familiar,  besides,  with  the 
art-history  of  the  world  in  both  its  Asian 
and  European  developments. 

Almost  in  the  same  strain  Mr.  '  Agast- 
ya  '  gives  his  reactions  to  the  *  Art  of  a  Ben- 
gali Sculptor '  in  the  Modern  Review  for 
May,  1921.  Says  he:  'Though  the  subject 
is  Indian  there  is  nothing  in  it,  which  could 
not  come  from  the  chisel  of  a  non-Indian 
sculptor.  Indeed,  our  grievance  is  that  in 
Mr.  Bose's  (Fanindra  Nath)  works  we 
search  in  vain  for  the  revelation  of  the  Indian 
mind  of  an  Indian  artist,  the  peculiarity  of 
his  point  of  view,  and  the  traditions  of  his 
great  heritage.' 

*  Agastya '  also,  like  my  friend  the 
painter,  attacks  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  '  question  larger  than  the  merits 
of  his  (Bose's)  individual  works.'  *  What 
is  the  value,'  asks  he,  '  of  a  long  training  in 
a  foreign  country,  which  disqualifies  an 
artist  from  recognizing  and  developing  his 
own  national  and  racial  genius?  A  nation 
can  no  more  borrow  its  art  from  abroad 
than  its  literature.' 

The  problem  is  explicitly  stated  by 
*  Agastya '  in  the  following  terms.  '  We 
are  told,'  writes  he,  '  that  Mr.  Bose  perfect- 
ed his  training  by  his  travels  in  France  and 
Italy.  We  are  not  told,  if  he  ever  studied 
the  masterpieces  of  old  Indian  sculpture  ajid 
extracted  from  them  the  lessons  which  no 
Greek  marble  or  bronze  could  teach  him.' 
Further,  '  an  Indian  artist,'  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  '  Agastya,'  *  is  destined  to  tread  a 
path  not  chosen  by  artists  of  other  nationali- 
ties.' 

From  his  communication  in  the  Modern 
Review  Mr.  '  Agastya  '  appears  to  be  *  an 
authority  of  Indian  sculpture.'  He  is  at  pre- 
sent, as  may  be  gathered,  engaged  in  deci- 
phering with  his  *  old  eyes  dim  with  age  * 
some  of  the  *  worm-eaten  paJm-leaves  on 
image-making  now  rotting  in  the  archives 
of  the  Palace  Library  at  Tanjore.*  Con- 
sequently, he  claims  to  be  resting  "  in  a  place 
of  telescopic  distance '  and  to  '  have  a  more 
correct  perspective  and  a  wider  and  a  dis- 
passionate  view   of    things,    unattached   by 


temporary  values  or  local  considerations.' 
It  must  be  added  that  '  Agastya '  also  has 
cared  to  devote  attention  to  Ruskin,  Leigh- 
ton  and  other  Westerners. 

2.-THE    CURRENT    STANDARD   OF 
iiESTHETIC  APPRAISAL. 

These  statements,  coming,  as  they  do 
from  two  authorities,  might  be  strengthened 
by  passages  from  the  writings  of  other  Indian 
writers,  who  are  known  to  be  connoisseurs 
and  art-historians,  or  art-critics.  For,  vir- 
tually with  no  exception  the  field  of  art- 
appreciation  is  being  dominated  in  India  by 
one  and  only  one  strand  of  thought.  And 
this  '  monistic '  critique  of  aesthetic  vsdues 
which  our  archaeologists  and  essayists  have 
chosen  to  advocate  in  season  and  out  of 
season  is  essentially  none  other  than  what 
Euro-American  '  orientalists  '  and  '  friends 
of  the  orient '  have  propagated  in  regard  to 
the  '  ideals  '  of  Asian  ai't  and  civilisation. 

There  are  two  conceptions  underlying 
each  of  the  above  specimens  of  art-appraisal. 

First,  there  runs  a  hypothesis  as  to  the 
'  Indianness '  of  Indian  inspiration,  i.e.,  the 
distinctiveness  of  Hindu  (or  Indian?)  genius 
or  in,  other  words,  as  to  the  sJleged  antithes- 
is between  the  '  ideals  of  the  ELast '  and 
those  of  the  West. 

Secondly,  both  writers  have  pursued  cer- 
tain canons  in  regard  to  the  very  nature  and 
function  of  art  itself.  In  their  appreciation 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  they  seem  to  be 
guided  exclusively  by  the  subjects  painted 
and  carved,  in  other  words,  by  the  story, 
legend,  or  literature  of  the  pictorial  and  plas- 
tic arts.  That  is,  while  travelling  in  the 
realms  of  art  they  continue  to  be  obsessed 
by  the  results  of  their  studies  in  history, 
literary  criticism,  and  anthropology. 

This  methodology  of  art- appreciation 
has  long  awaited  a  challenge.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  communication  to  offer 
this  challenge. 

3.— THE  BOYCOTT  OF  WESTERN  CULTURE. 

Let  us  follow  the  first  point  in  the  cur- 
rent stsmdard  of  art-appreciation  systemati- 
cally and  comprehensively  to  its  furthest  lo- 
gical consequences. 

If  the  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures and  decorative  arts  conducted  under 
the  auspices,  say,  of  a  salon  like  the^ociefe 
des     Artistes      Francois     in  Grand  Palais 
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(Paris)  every  spring,  or  the  collections  of 
Assyro-Babylonian  cylinders,  Greek  vases, 
Roman  sarcophagi,  Etruscan  urns,  the 
safety-pins  of  Roman  Gaul,  the  keys  of 
Saalburg,  Renaissance  bronzes,  and  the 
mosaics,  coins,  and  terra  cottasof  different 
epochs  in  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  studies  concerning  these 
monuments  published  in  the  monographs  of 
learned  societies,  or  visits  of  investigation  to 
the  edifices  of  Moscow,  the  basilica  of 
Algeria,  the  Byzantine  sphere  of  influence  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Eastern  Europe,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Gothic  Cathedrals, 
should  have  to  be  ruled  out  as  of  question- 
able importance  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
equipment  of  an  Indian  creator  of  art-forms, 
because,  in  sooth,  the  East  is  postulated 
always  to  have  been  and  ever  in  the  future 
to  remain  different  from  the  West,  can  we 
not  dogmatise,  with  the  same  emphasis, 
that  writers  of  novels,  dramas  and  lyric 
poetry  in  modern  Marathi,  Urdu,  Bengali, 
Hindi,  Tamil  and  other  Indian  lang- 
uages are  not  likely  to  imbibe  any  inspira- 
tion or  derive  zmy  creative  suggestions  from 
Whitman,  Browning,  Sudermann,  Ibsen, 
Dostoyevski,  juid  Hervieu?  And  yet  what 
else  is  Indian  literature  of  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, but  the  product  of  India's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  and  assimilation  of  West- 
ern literary  models? 

If  the  frescoes  of  Ajeuita  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Bharhut,  if  the  South  Indian  bronz- 
es and  Rajput-Pahari  illustrations,  if  the 
gopurams,theshikharasand  the  Indo-Mos- 
lem  domes  and  minars  are  to  exclude  from 
India's  aesthetic  vision,  the  superb  architect- 
ural immensities  engineered  by  the  Ameri* 
can  designers  of  sky-scrapers,  the  styles  of 
Kiev  and  Novogorod,  the  glories  of  Florence 
and  Ravenna,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Notre 
Dame,  why  should  not  Kural,  Kalidas,  Vidya- 
pati,  Tukaram  and  Tulsidas  monopolise  the 
imagination  of  every  rising  genius  in  the 
field  of  Indian  letters?  Should  Hari  Nara- 
yan  Apte  have  produced  another  volume  of 
Abhangs?  Should  the  creator  of  Bande 
Mataram  have  compiled  another  Katha- 
saritsagara  ? 

Pursuing  the  current  logic  of  art-appre- 
ciation, we  should  have  to  dictate  that  Indians 
must  by  all  means  avoid  the  contact  of  La- 
voisier iuid  his  disciples,  of  Humboldt,  Pas- 


teur, Agassiz,  Maxwell  and  Einstein,  because 
in  order  to  be  true  to  Hindu  '  heritage,'  it  is 
necessary  to  boycott  everything  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  since  Leibnitz,  Descartes 
and  Newton!  No  Indian,  therefore,  we  must 
accordingly  advise,  should  investigate  the 
acoustics  of  the  violin,  because  not  much  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found,  in  the  mediaeval 
Sangita-ratnakara!  And  since  the  only 
mechjmical  engineering  of  which  our  great 
encyclop^edi^^  \heBrihat  Samhita, is  aware 
is  the  dynamics  of  the  bullock  cart,  no  Indian, 
if  he  wishes  to  remain  a  loyal  Indian,  must 
pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  printing  press, 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  Zeppelin,  and  long- 
distance phones! 

From  the  identical  standpoint,  the  stu- 
dent of  Hindu  heritage  in  polity  should  be 
asked  to  come  forward,  with  the  message 
that  India's  Indianness  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Kautilya  or  that  from  the  great  vantage 
ground  of  the  Arthashastra  and  of  theTamil 
inscription  discovered  at  Uttaramallur 
Young  India  can  afford  to  declare  a  contra- 
band of  Rousseau,  Washington,  Mill,  Maz- 
zini,  Treitschke,  and  Lenin! 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  the  current 
method  in  art-appreciation  will  consider  our 
students  of  philosophy  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  Indianness,  and  of  the  distinc- 
tive Hindu  spirit,  because  during  the  period 
of  over  half  a  century  they  have  failed  to 
produce  anything  superior  to  mere  para- 
phrases, translations  and  commentaries  of 
the  ancient DarsAanas,  and  have  thus  mar- 
vellously succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
they  were  incapable  of  assimilating  and  ex- 
tending the  thought-world  exhibited  by  mas- 
ters from  Bacon  to  James  and  Wundt, 

And  certainly,  the  apostles  of  Indian- 
ness of  the  Indian  mind  will  as  a  matter,  of 
course,  fail  to  appreciate  the  achievement, 
whatever  be  its  worth,  of  Vivekananda 
simply  because  on  account  of  his  Western 
leavening,  this  Carlyle  of  Young  India  hap- 
pened to  realise  and  exploit  the  dynamic  pos- 
sibilities of  a  philosophy  undreamt  of  by 
Shamkaracharya. 

The  absurdity  of  the  current  method- 
ology in  the  appraisal  of  life's  values  is 
patent  on  the  surface. 

4.  ACHIEVEIMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  MI!VD. 
Our  Vishvakarma  had  succeeded  in  in- 
venting a  bullock  cart.     He  could  not  hit 
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upon  the  steam  engine.  Is  this  >vhy  the 
bullock  cart  is  to  stand  for  'spirituality/ 
and  the  steam  engine  for  gross  materialism? 
Is  this  why  the  bullock  cart  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  Hindu  genius,  and 
the  railway,  and  all  that  has  followed  it  of 
the  Western? 

But  how  old  is  the  steam  engine  in  the 
West  as  an  aid  to  transportation  or  manu- 
facture? This  machine  was  unknown  to  the 
Vishvakarn^as  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of 
Europe  down  to  the  French  Revolution.  The 
difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  in 
materialism  is  then  not  a  difference  in 
*  ideals,'  but  only  a  difference  in  time,  which 
can  be  measured  by  decades. 

What  the  bullock  cart  is,  to  the  steam 
engine,  that  is  all  that  Hindu  genius  had  pro- 
duced during  the  epochs  of  its  creative  his- 
tory to  all  that  Western  genius  has  produced 
during,  roughly  speaking,  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
recent  phase  of  civilisation  East  and  West 
ran  parallel,  nay  identical,  in  the  *  point  of 
view,'  in  *  genius,'  in  *  spirit.' 

Here  is  a  test  case.  The  music  of  Bee- 
thoven, nay,  the  *  harmonies,'  '  symphon- 
ies '  .  and  .  *  overtures  '  of  modern  Europe 
would  have  been  as  unintelligible  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  to  Dante,  and  his  predecessors  for 
instance,  as  they  are  still  unintelligible  to  us 
in  Asia  simply  because  we  have  not  advanced 
further  than  the  discoveries  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  thirteenth  century. 

If  to-day,  an  Indian  ostad,  but  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  theory  of  Indian 
music — a  condition  perhaps  very  difficult  to 
fulfil  in  the  present  state  of  the  art — were  to 
attempt  mastering  the  technique  of  the  great 
'  composers,'  a  class  of  artists  unknown  in 
Indian  tradition  of  this  new  West,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  equipment  proceed  to  im- 
provise some  novel  forms  for  our  own  ragas 
and  raginis,  should  he  be  condemned  as  a 
diletanttee  or  should  he  be  appreciated  as  the 
true  disciple  of  our  own  swadeshv  Bharata 
and  Dhananjaya?  And  if  a  failure,  should 
he  not  be  honoured  as  the  first  term  in  a 
long  series  of  pioneering  experiments? 

The  instance  of  music  is  offered  as  a 
typical  problem  for  Youn^  India,  because 
music  is  perhaps  the  line  of  creative  activity 
in  which  Indian  '  genius  '  has  taken  the 
least  step  forward  in  centuries.     Even  the 


elementary  work  of  matching  appropriate 
'  chords '  to  the  notes  of  a  melody  or  of  de- 
vising a  musical  notation  has  not  been  at- 
tempted as  yet. 

5.    THE  ALLEGED  INDIAN  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

From  achievements,  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
analysis  of  ideals,  the  same  problem,  in  fact, 
turned  inside  out.  The  question  may  reason- 
ably be  asked:  What  is  the  Indian  spirit? 
What  is  the  distinctive  Hindu  or  Orient 
ideal? 

Is  it  to  be  detected  in  the  charkha,  the 
handloom,  and  in  cottage  industry?  But  pre- 
vious to  the  '  industrial  revolution  '  mankind 
nowhere  knew  of  weaving  factories,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Krupp  Workshops. 

In  the  *  village  communities,'  those  so- 
called  rural  republics  as  every  Indian  has 
learned  to  repeat  ad  nauseam  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Metcalfe's  Report?  But  England 
also  should  appear  to  be  quite  possessed  of 
the  Hindu  spirit  because  there,  says  Gomme, 
the  anthropologist  and  historian  of  civics,  the 

*  localities '  have  *  survived  all  shocks,  all 
revolutions,  all  changes,  and  their  position 
on  the  map  of  England  is  as  indestructible 
as  the  country  itself.'  Has  Metcalfe  said 
anything  more  or  different  about  India,  the 
country,  sat  generis  of  panchayat  and  *  local 
government?'' 

In  agriculture?  But  all  through  the 
ages  civilisation  has  fundamentally  been  agri- 
cultural. And  to-day  not  only  in  France, 
Russia  and  Germany,  but  even  in  the  United 
Staftes  agriculture,  including  £o-se(;a  (or  cow- 

*  worship'),  is  the  greatest  single  occupa- 
tion of  the  people. 

In  land  revenue  as  the  principal  item  of 
public  finance?  But  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tional treasury,  even  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, was  furnished  by  the  realisations  from 
land,  nay,  from  crown-land. 

In  the  shrenis,  ganas,  corporation  oi* 
gilds?  But  these  economico-political  unions 
have  served  the  same  social,  religious,  ethi- 
cal, literary,  and  artistic  functions  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  India. 

In  monasticism  and  sadhuism  ?  But  in 
a  religious  map,  say,  of  Englzuid  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  the  country  will  appear  to  have 
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been  dotted  over  almost,  with  as  many  ca- 
thedrals, churches,  ashrams,  mathas,  tapo- 
vans,  '  forests,'  as  our  own  punyabhumi, 
sacred  Motherland. 

In  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  in  the 
reverence  for  the  female  sex?  But  even  in 
1921,  entire  Latin  Europe,  as  we  understand 
from  Joseph-Barthelemy,  the  liberal  suffra- 
gist, in  his  Le  Vote  des  Femmes,  is  disposed, 
although  without  purdah,  to  look  with  dis- 
favour on  the  public  and  political  activities 
of  women.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
even  in  go-ahead  America,  although  the  tre- 
mendous economic  developments  of  the  last 
century  have  inevitably  led  on  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independent  status  of  the  woman 
in  law  and  politics,  it  is  the  '  society,'  obsess- 
ed as  it  is  with  the  ideal  of  the  Hausfrau, 
which  still  rules  the  '  proprieties '  of  the 
*  eternal  feminine  '  in  the  daughter,  the  bride, 
the  wife,  and  the  mother. 

What,  then,  are  the  elements  in  the 
Indian  *  atmosphere,'  which  differentiate  it, 
whether  item  by  item  or  ensemble,  from 
other  atmospheres?  Where  are  to  be  dis- 
covered the  specifically  Indian  *  traditions  ' 
of  human  evolution? 

In  the  '  enlightened  despotism  and  pax 
sarva-bhaumica  (peace  of  the  world-empire) 
of  the  Mauryas,  Guptas,  Palas,  Cholas,  Mog- 
huls,  and  Marathas?  But  one  has  only  to 
envisage  Versailles  or  study  the  seventeenth 
century  of  European  civilisation  with  open 
mind  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  there  has 
not  occured  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
world  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
more  dehumanising  and  demorsdising  than 
the  autocracy,  intolerance,  luxury,  effeminacy 
and  licentiousness,  which  Europe  has  exhibit- 
ed, under  her  Bourbon  and  other  Pharaohs. 

6.— RACE-IDEALS  IN  FINE  ARTS. 

Perhaps  here  one  should  be  Interrupted 
with  the  remark  that  the  rasas  or  emotions 
with  which  paintings  and  sculptures  deal  be- 
long to  a  category  altogether  distinct  from 
the  psychological  processes  involved  in  the 
making  of  exact  science,  industrial  technique, 
material  inventions,  and  social  or  political  in- 
stitution. Iv  might  be  suggested  in  other 
w^ords  that  although  the  sciences  may  be  con- 
ceded to  be  universal,  international,  cosmopo- 
litan, or  human,  fine  arts  are  on  the  contrary 
essentially  racial,  national,  local  or  regional. 


For  the  present  we  need  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  as  to  the  correct  physiological 
and  psychological  basis  of  the  mentalities 
operating  in  the  different  orders  of  creation. 
We  shall  only  single  out  certain  types  from 
the  art-history  of  the  world  at  random  and 
examine  if  they  really  point  to  any  psycholo- 
gical diversity,  any  divergence  in  rasa  be- 
tween race  and  race. 

Let  us  consider  the  epochs  of  European 
art  previous  to  the  moderns,  say  previous  to 
Da  Vinci,  Rembrandt,  and  Velazquez.  The 
sociology  of  that  Western  art  will  be  found 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  rasas,  the  same 
ideals,  whatever  they  be,  as  that  of  the  Hin- 
du. We  have  only  to  visit  the  galleries  or  go 
around  the  world  with  eyes  open,  i.e.,  with 
an  eye  to  the  '  pragmatic  '  meaning  of  the 
diverse  art- forms  in  the  life's  scheme  of  the 
different  peoples. 

The  sculptures  of  Greece  and  their  Ro- 
man copies  do  not  tell  any  story  different 
from  the  images  of  the  Hindu  gods  and  god- 
desses. The  art  of  Catholic  Europe  (both 
Roman  and  Greek  Church),  embodied  in  the 
architecture,  painting,  stained  glass,  mosaic, 
bas-relief,  and  statue,  is  one  continuous  wor- 
ship of  the  unknown,  the  infinite,  and  the 
hereafter,  which  the  Hindu  or  the  Buddhist 
considers  to  be  a  monopoly  of  his  own  shil- 
pa-shastra  and  temple  paraphernalia. 

Ecclesiastical  art  was  practically  the  only 
art  of  Europe  until  about  three  centuries  ago. 
From  an  '  intensive '  study  of  the  Notre 
Dame  alone  (such  as  the  orientalists  and 
archaeologists  are  used  to  bestow  on  our 
Ajantas  and  Bharhuts),  from  an  analysis  of 
the  elongated  statues,  the  design  of  parallels, 
the  transcendentallsed  anatomies,  the  morals 
on  the  fascade,  the  chimerical  animals  on  the 
roofings,  the  ritualistic  basis  of  its  internal 
arrangements,  and  the  metaphysics  of  its 
mystical  theology  any  Asian  can  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  existence  in  Western  civilisa- 
tion of  everything  which  he  considers  to  be 
essential  to  '  spirituality.' 

To  what  extent  has  this  old  religious 
mentality  or  superstitious  attitude  disappear- 
ed from  modern  Europe?  Even  to-day  a 
Catholic  priest  is  shocked  to  see  the  nudes  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston  or  in  the 
Luxembourg  galleries  at  Paris.  While  ex- 
amining the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
saints  or  the     illustrations  of     the  Biblical 
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stories,  should  he  chance  to  come  across  a 
*  modem  '  treatment  somewhere  hard  by,  he 
knows  that  he  has  committed  a  sin  against 
the  most  important  commandment.  This  is 
the  attitude  also  of  every  '  decent '  Christian 
woman,  specially  among  Catholics,  the  more 
so  in  the  villages.  What  more  does  Indian 
'  intuition  '  demand?  And  Catholicism  is  still 
the  predominant  religion  in  Euro-America. 

Cornelius,  Overbeck  and  other  painters 
of  German  romanticism  in  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century  must  have  out-Hindued  the 
Hindu  in  their  practice  of  dhy ana,  yoga, 
meditation.  In  order  to  derive  inspiration 
they  renounced  their  family  ties,  and  came 
all  the  way  to  ItaJy,  because,  verily,  they  be- 
lieved, as  says  Lewes  in  his  Life  of  Goethe, 
that  highest  art  was  not  achievable  except  by 
sadhus,  sanyasis,  Capucins  and  Rosicru- 
cians. 

Even  in  the  '  idealistic  '  interpretation 
of  art-philosophy  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
alleged  Hindu  principles  in  Western  specula- 
tion. If  Croce's  Italian  Aesthetic  is  too  con- 
temporaneous, one  can  cite  Schiller  from  Ger- 
many of  a  few  generations  ago.  For,  says 
he,  in  his  Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy: 
'  The  aim  of  art  is  to  make  us  absolutely 
free;  and  this  it  accomplishes  by  awakening, 
exercising  zmd  perfecting  in  us  a  power  to 
remove  to  an  objective  distance  the  sensible 
world.'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  European 
philosopher  preaching  the  Hindu  doctrine  of 
mukti,   moksha,  freedom. 

Nay,  the  art  of  Bolshevism  counts  among 
its  spiritual  antecedents  the  same  '  Hindu ' 
mentality.  As  can  be  gathered  from  Reau's 
Russie:  Art  Ancient,  (or  about  two  decades 
previous  to  the  sovietic  revolution  of  1918, 
the  art  and  craft  circles  of  Young  Russia  had 
carried  on  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  going 
back  to  religious  paintings,  images,  etc. 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  student  of  a  so-called  Hindu  type  of 
inspiration  in  art  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Christian  iconography  and  symbolism  in  the 
researches  of  Martin,  C«diier,  and  Didron. 
More  modern  and  novel  eye-openers  from 
the  same  standpoint  will  be  Male's  Art  reli- 
gieux  duXIIIe  siecle  (available  in  English) 
and  Art  religieux  de  la  fin  du  moyen  age. 

Should  we  still  have  to  suspect  a  differ- 
ence in  life's  attitudes  between  the  East  and 
the  West  as  exhibited  in  art-struittures,  let 


us  observe  the  Napoleonic  Arc  de  Triomphe 
at  Paris.  The  arch  is  a  jayastambha  like 
the  one  our  own  Raghu  constructed  on  the 
Gangetic  delta  in  Eastern  Bengal,  consecrat- 
ed to  the  victories  of  the  grand e  armee  from 
1792  to  1815.  The  sculptures  illustrate  the 
scenes  in  the  history  of  revolutionary  France 
with  special  reference  to  Austerlitz  (1806). 

No  man  of  common  sense  will  dare  re- 
mark that  in  this  memorial  of  military 
glories  Napolean  or  the  French  nation  in- 
tended to  display  a  characteristically  French 
or  European  ideal  of  civilisation.  The  obe- 
lisks and  pylons  of  Luxor  and  Kamak  had 
anticipated  the  same  ideals  of  mankind  three 
thousand  years  ago.  We  may  come  to  the 
Persia  of  Darius  or  even  nearer  home,  and 
say,  that  if  a  monument  in  stone  were  erect- 
ed by  Samudragupta's  architects  and  sculp- 
tors in  order  to  illustrate  the  lengthy  literary 
monument  composed  by  Harishena  in  hon- 
our of  the  emperor'sdigvifaya (conquest  of 
the  quarters)  the  descendants  of  the  Hindu 
Napolean  would  have  always  seen  in  their 
own  Rome  the  solid  testimony  to  the  same 
Egyptian  or  French  rasa  (emotion). 

Where,  then,  are  the  distinctive  racial 
traits  and  psychological  attitudes  in  the 
world's  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing ?  Nowhere.  Such  differences  have 
never  existed  in  the  mentality  of  which  his- 
tory furnishes  the  objective  evidence. 

7.  AESTHETIC  REVOLUTION. 

But  in  the  first  place  the  moderns  in  Euro- 
America  have  succeeded  in  profoundly  secu- 
larising the  arts.  In  the  second  place  they 
have  attained  certain  conspicuous  results  in 
technique  and  treatment  of  the  material.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  if  we  can  credit 
them  with  the  creation  or  discovery  of  an 
essentially  new  rasa,  a  characteristically  mo- 
dern emotion,  except,  what  is  automatically 
implied  in  the  new  subjects  of  secular  ex- 
perience. 

Whether  there  have  emerged  some  new 
emotions  or  not,  the  advance  of  the  creative 
mind  in  technique  is  already  too  obvious. 
And  continuing  the  previous  parallelism  one 
may  almost  remark,  although  with  great  Cau- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  application  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  analogy  in  the  field  of  aesthe- 
tics, that  what  the  fishing  canoe  is  to  the  sub- 
marine, that  is  all  classic  and  Christian  art  to 
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the  art  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and 
that  is  all  Hindu  art  to  European  art  since 
the  renaissance. 

This  revolution  in  fine  arts  is  indicated 
by  Professor  Lewis  in  a  public  lecture  on  the 
^  Logical  in  Music,'  given  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  the  summer  of  1917.  While  analys- 
ing the  *  First  Movement '  in  Beethoven's 
Third  Symphony,  this  lecturer  on  musical 
appreciation  remarks :  '  The  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  thematic  material  in  the  first  sec- 
tion to  the  climax  has  the  same  place  in  the 
history  of  music,  as  the  French  Revolution 
in  world's  history.  It  swept  away  the  '  clas- 
sical '  in  music  by  establishing  the  influence 
of  the  '  individuid  passage.'  Measures  280 — 
283  are  epoch-making.  Herein  is  born  the 
'  romantic  movement,'  which  gives  rise  to 
*  modern  beauty.' 

Perhaps  these  words  do  not  convey  any 
sense  to  the  ordinary  Indian  student  of  art. 
This  is  all  the  more  corroborative  of  the  fact 
that  in  art  technique,  as  in  everything  else, 
India  has  failed  independently  to  evolve  this 
last  epoch  of  human  attainments. 

For  Young  India  to-day  to  appreciate 
and  assimilate  the  new  achievements  of 
mankind  in  aesthetics  as  in  the  utilitarian 
sciences  and  arts  is  not  tantamount  to  in- 
viting an  alleged  denationsJisation.  That 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  acquiring  strength  in  order,  that  Indians 
may  push  forward  the  creative  urge  of  life, 
and  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  as  the  offsprings  of  Maya  and 
Vishvakarma  should  be  able  to  do. 

8.    HISTORICAL  ART  CRITICISM. 

But  all  this  analysis  of  sociological  ideals 
IV^e/fanscAauungen, and  other  philosophical 
platitudes  in  the  style  of  a  Hegel  or  a  Taine 
is  the  least  part  in  the  appreciation  of  art.  It 
is  the  most  irrelevent,  and  the  most  superfi- 
cial element  in  genuine  shilpa-shastra.  We 
are  thus  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  second 
point  in  traditional  art-criticism,  viz.,  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  the  story,  the 
legend,  or  the  theme  in  sculptures  and  pain- 
tings, and  aesthetics  generally. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that 
in  this  respect  the  methodology  of  art-ap- 
preciation prevalent  in  India  is  but  an  echo 
of  the  conventional  memner,  in  which  art 


products  are  usually  evaluated  in  the  baza- 
ars, and  learned  societies  of  Euro- America. 
The  method  consists  in  describing  the  pieces 
limb  by  limb,  telling  the  subject-matter, 
counting  the  number  of  figures,  trees  or 
utensils,  naming  the  animals,  directing  at- 
tention to  the  costume,  and  finally,  if  old,  as- 
certaining the  date. 

The  manner  is  familiar  to  those  who 
have  to  use  the  catalogues  of  museums,  ex- 
positions, show-rooms,  and  art  dealers' 
saloons.  This  is  the  *  method  in  archaeology  ' 
as  described  by  Reinach  in  De  la  methode 
dans  les  sciences.  Essays,  which  appear  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  even  in  such 
reviews  as  are  devoted  exclusively  to  fine 
arts,  hardly  ever  rise  above  this  descriptive 
plane.  The  traditional  method  is  thus  one 
adapted  to  the  kindergarten  stage  of  art- 
education. 

Equipped  with  this  canon,  the  art  con- 
noisseur comes  to  study  in  the  Notre  Dame 
the  economic  organisation  of  the  French 
shrenis  (gilds)  of  masons  and  glass-cutters 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  just  as  he  tries 
to  reconstruct  the  dress,  manners  jokes, 
funeral  ceremonies,  dance,  rural  institutions, 
and  commercial  activities  of  ancient  India 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Sanchi.  In  the  Venuses 
and  ApoUos  of  classical  Europe,  the  conven- 
tional art-critic  studies  perhaps  the  physiog- 
nomies of  the  Aegeans,  Pelasgians,  Cretans, 
lonians,  Etruscans,  Florentines,  etc.,  in  the 
Madonnas,  he  will  detect  the  faces  of  the 
wives  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  painters, 
Spanish  or  Russian  nuns,  or  the  milkmaids 
and  peasant  women  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  Buddhas,  he  marks  the  Aghan,  Central 
Asian,  Punjabi,  Nepalese,  Mongolo-Dravi- 
dian,  Chinese,  Javanese,  Siamese  or  Japanese 
types,  and  within  the  Indian  boundaries  he 
tabulates  the  goddess  Shakti,  according  to 
her  aboriginal  Kashmiri,  Bengali,  Tamil  and 
other  features. 

6uch  studies  are  important  in  them- 
selves. Their  value  as  aid  to  identification 
and  *  classification  in  a  series '  is  unques- 
tionable. They  offer  material  contributions 
also  to  the  geography  of  art-migration,  the 
science  of  ritual,  superstition,  and  religious 
observances,  economic  history,  ethnography 
and  to  the  study  of  many  other  phases  of 
human  civilisation.  Readers  of  Michaelis' 
Ein  Jahrhundert  Kunstarchaeologischer 
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^ntdeckungen    could    never    dare   suspect 
tAe  utility  of  such  investigations. 

But  how  much  of  these  studies  is  real 
analysis  of  rasa,  genuine  art-criticism?  Ab- 
solutely nothing. 

9.    PHILOSOPHICAL  ART-CRITICISM. 

Not  all  art  critics,  however,  are  exclu- 
sively interested  in  these  descriptive,  histori- 
cal, economic,  anthropological  or  sociologies^ 
aspects  of  fine  arts.  There  are  connoisseurs 
who  try  to  attack  the  problem  from  what 
may  be  called  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
They  analyse  the  ideas,  the  ideals,  the  *  nine 
rasas, '  the  message,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
paintings  and  sculptures. 

When  these  art-philosophers  see  the 
landscapes  of  Sesshiu,  the  great  Japanese 
master  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  read 
in  the  rasa  of  his  pines,  the  symbolism  for 
longevity,  in  that  of  his  bamboos  the  alle- 
gory of  chastity,  and  in  that  of  his  plums 
all  that  is  implied  by  taste  and  elegance  in 
belles  lettres. 

If  they  come  across  Chinese  silks  depict- 
ing mountain  scenes  with  snows  and  pines 
or  perhaps  a  solitary  man  seated  in  a  certain 
pose  these  metaphysicians  of  aesthetics  will 
discover  therein  the  cool  contemplative  calm 
of  Chinese  consciousness  conductive  to  the 
quest  of  the  beyond. 

In  the  same  manner  they  would  have 
interpreted  at  least  half  a  dozen  works  of 
Corot  (1796-1875),  his  mornings,  evenings, 
shepherds  playing  on  the  flute  in  moonlight, 
as  philosophical  allegories  pointing  to  quie- 
scence, passivity,  and  the  communion  of  the 
soul  with  nature,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Corot  happens  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  a 
European  and  that  ergfo  the  *  message  of  the 
forest,'  must  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  a 
beef -eating  materialistic  Westerner! 

Likewise  w^ill  these  philosophical  con- 
noisseurs find  a  mystery  in  the  paintings  il- 
lustrating Radha  and  Krishna,  simply  be- 
cause by  their  conventional  pose  and  dress 
described  in  literature,  the  figures  can  easily 
be  identified  as  the  sacred  persons  of  semi- 
mythical  tradition.  With  equal  energy  do 
such  critics  run  into  ecstasy  over  a  Giotto's 
(1276-1337)  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
wounds  of  Jesus  on  his  own  person,  or  over 
a  Murillo,  the  Spanish  master's  (1616-1682) 
Immaculate     Conception     and      Angel's 


Kitchen,  because  these  stories  possess  a 
spiritual  '  polarisation  in  the  folk-psycho< 
logy. 

And  in  the  portraits  of  a  Rash  Behari 
Ghosh  or  an  Andrew  Carnegie  or  in  the 
statues  of  a  Ranade  or  a  Cleimenceau.  the 
metaphysicians  of  rasa  will  manage  to  dis- 
cover the  idea,  the  soul,  the  allegory  of  the 
person,  so  to  speak,  and  try  to  point  it  out, 
in  a  language  which  satisfies,  however,  only 
the  initiated,  in  the  facial  expression,  in  the 
eyes,  in  the  forehead,  in  the  jawbones,  in 
the  lips  and  in  the  chin. 

It  is  out  of  such  Hegelian  analysis  of 
the  '  souls  '  of  paintirt^gs  and  sculptures  that 
critics  have  generalised  as  to  the  alleged 
fundamental  distinction  in  spirit  between  the 
East  and  West.  ' 

These  are  clever  investigations  undoubt- 
edly, and  perhaps  not  unnecessary.  But  here 
again,  we  ask:  How  much  of  all  these  is  art 
criticism?     Absolutely  nothing. 

10.    THE  THEMES  OF  ART. 

Both  the  historical  and  the  philosophical 
art  critics  are  focussing  their  attention  on 
one  thing,  viz.,  the  legend,  the  story,  the 
theme.  While  evaluating  the  workmanship, 
the  shilpa,  of  the  artist  they  are  not  at  all 
studying  the  shakti,  the  genius  of  the  sculp- 
tor or  the  painter  as  creator  of  beauties,  nor 
the  magic  touch  of  technique  by  which  he 
has  been  able  to  produce  the  rasa,  whatever 
it  be.  They  are  interested  in  everything 
else,  i.e.,  all  that  lies  outside  the  sphere  of 
beauity  and  the  artist's  rasa.  They  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  history,  the 
literature,  the  geography  and  the  biography 
of  the  themes  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar  or  about  which,  may  be,  they  wish 
to  derive  some  new  information. 

Of  what  avail,  from  the  standpoint  of 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  is  it  to  know  that  Cima- 
bue  (1240-1302),  the  '  father  of  modern 
painting,'  was  the  first  artist  to  paint  from 
the  living  model  or  to  be  told  that  the  ex- 
pression of  a  portrait  is  exactly  what  one 
knows  of  the  person?  Do  we  gain  anything 
in  art  appreciation  by  indicating  that  certain 
pictures  on  terra  cottas  or  certain  bas-reliefs 
on  walls  or  on  sarcophagi  are  vivid  illustra- 
tions of  the  armageddons  in  the  Iliad  or  the 
Puranas?  Similarly  to  emphasise  that  the 
message  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  found  the 
aptest    expression    in    certain    paintings    is 
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nothing  but  beating  about  the  bush,  pro- 
menading far  beyond  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  art.  All  this  is  like  reading  the 
description  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  and  on 
that  strength  announcing  that  over  here 
there  is  the  picture  of  a  mouse! 

Such  descriptions  or  expressions  (i.e., 
interpretations)  are  the  minimum  expected 
of  every  painter  and  sculptor.  One  or  other 
of  the  so-called  nine  or  of  the  thousand  and 
one  rasas  (emotions)  may  be  postulated 
about  every  piece  of  work,  Oriental  or  Occi- 
dentcd,  ancient  or  modern.  But  when  we 
enter  the  sphere  of  art,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  insult  the  artist  by  asking  such  puerile, 
elementary  and  extraneous  questions.  We 
come  to  understand  him  in  his  own  language, 
in  his  own  idiom,  in  his  own  technique. 

And  that  language,  that  idiom,  that  tech- 
nique are  absolutely  independent  of  the 
theme,  the  legend,  the  story,  the  message. 
The  art-world  is  a  sphere  by  itself  with  its 
own  *  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure,' its  own  zones  of  influence,  its  own 
canons  statutes  and  bye-laws.  It  can  only 
betray  our  naive  simplicity  if  we  obtrude  our 
knowledge  of  history,  biography,  psycholo- 
gy, drama,  lyric  and  epic  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  when 
we  come  to  interrogate  them. 

11      SVARAJA  IN  SHILPA. 

It  is  now  time  to  cast  aside  the  negatives 
and  enunciate  our  position  in  as  positive  a 
manner  as  possible.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  the  emancipation,  that  is  being  ad- 
vocated here,  of  art  from  the  despotism  of 
literary  criticism,  historical  or  philosophical 
analysis,  ethical  or  religious  studies,  and  de- 
mocratic, bolshevistic  or  nationalistic  propa- 
ganda? What  is  the  meaning  of  the  thesis 
that  we  should  have  to  conceive  shilpa  as  a 
svaraja  in  itself,  i.e.,  to  treat  art  or  the  crea- 
tion of  *  beauties  '  as  a  self-determined  en- 
tity in  human  experience?  In  what  sense  is 
it  possible  to  concede  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture an  absolute  autonomy,  whether  as 
modes  of  objective  description  or  subjective 
expression? 

The  problem  will  become  lucid,  if  we 
take  an  analogy  from  the  domain  of  music. 
If  I  say  that  behag  is  a  melody,  which  is  play- 
ed at  mid-night  or  that  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
depths   of   mountain   solitude,  or  that  it   is 


evocative  of  the  emotions,  the  rasas,  of  ;* 
pensive  mood,  am  I  using  the  language  ot^; 
music?     None  at  all. 

Or,  if  in  order  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of 
behag,  I  begin  to  sing  a  song,  which  is  tuned 
to  that  melody  and  then  point  out  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  the  words,  and  the  charm  of  the 
ideas  in  them,  am  I  using  the  language  of 
music?     None  at  all. 

All  this  at  best  is  but  literary  criticism, 
which  does  not  touch  the  stuff  of  which  music 
is  made. 

If  I  am  to  appreciate  behag  as  the  mas- 
ter devised  it,  I  must  have  the  capacity  to 
analyse  the  sounds  and  the  *  phrases  of 
sounds,'  and  discover  the  integral  and 
'  organic  '  concatenation  of  sounds.  I  should 
be  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  logic  of  these 
sound-combinations  and  detect  the  consisten- 
cy in  the  development  of  the  '  sound-sen- 
tence,* and  the  sound-paragraph  from  beat  to 
beat,  rhythm  to  rhythm,  phrase  to  phrase. 
It  should  be  necessary,  for  instance,  to  ex- 
plain why  a  *  phrase  '  from  todi  melody  can 
serve,  but  to  create  a  melodic  inconsistency  in 
the  system  of  behag. 

There  is  a  logical  '  necessity  '  in  the  or- 
der and  sequence  of  the  rhythms  constituting 
each  *  musical  form.'  It  is  the  function  of 
musical  appreciation  to  deal  with  that  organ- 
ic necessity  in  the  creation  of  sound-struc- 
tures. 

The  sense  of  the  sounds,  thus  grasped, 
possesses  an  independent  existence.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  song  which  is  set  to  that 
sound-structure.  Music  itself  has  absolutely 
no  connection  with  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
the  significance  of  the  song,  the  philosophy  of 
the  poetry.  Indeed,  to  confound  music  with 
song  is  a  sign  of  puerilism  in  an  individual, 
and  if  committed  by  a  race,  it  can  only  point 
to  the  primitive  stage  of  development  so  far 
as  this  particular  art  is  concerned. 

Let  us  now  illustrate  the  autonomy  of 
art  in  the  domain  of  |>oetry,  if  I  say  that  Jo- 
gindra  Nath  Bose  has  produced  a  great  epic 
because  it  deals  with  Shivaji,  a  historic  hero, 
or  because  his  Prithviraj  is  a  call  to  national 
unity,  or  that  Rajani  Kanta  Sen  is  a  great 
poet  because  he  writes  devotional  hymns,  or 
that  the  poets  of  Young  Bengal  are  perform- 
ing great  things  in  poetry  because  they  sing 
to    the    country,     to    nationalism,    and    to 
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demo|:racy,    am    I    using    the    language    of 
poet/y?     None  at  all. 

The  message  does  not  make  poetry.  The 
subject-matter  does  not  make  poetry  great. 

The  subject-matter,  the  message,  the 
philosophy,  the  social  ideal,  the  *  criticism  of 
life  '  may  have  to  be  appreciated  or  condemn- 
ed on  their  own  merits.  But  poetry  itself 
will  have  to  stand  on  its  own  dignity.  You 
may  condemn  the  rasas  dealt  with  in  a  work, 
i.e.,  the  message  of  the  author  from  your  par- 
ticular  ethical  point  of  view  and  yet  you  may 
worship  him  as  a  great  poet. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  order  to  feel  that  the  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  is  a  first  class  creator  of  char- 
acters and  situations,  of  problems  and  possi- 
bilities. Paradise  Lost  does  not  depend  for 
its  strength  on  the  cult  of  militant  puritan- 
ism  on  which  it  is  reared.  Men,  who  are  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  religious  contro- 
versies and  political  rasas  of  the  English 
people  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  of  the 
Italians  in  the  thirteenth,  can  feel  in  that  at- 
mosphere of  these  two  creations  the  titanic 
might  of  Himalayan  upheavals. 

Whatever  be  the  subject-matter,  the  poet 
will  have  to  be  judged  as  poet  solely  by  his 
manipulations,  his  treatment  of  the  material, 
the  machinery  he  has  invented  in  order  to 
make  the  material  speak,  the  individuality 
and  fruitfulness  of  his  technique.  We  need 
only  ask:  What  new  personalities  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  author?  What  new 
attitudes  and  rearrangements  of  ideas? 
What  devices,  what  complexities,  what  sur- 
prises? Are  the  creations  attempted  impor- 
tant, integral,  and  organic  enough  to  enrich 
human  experience? 

The  autonomy  of  poetry  as  a  mode  of 
literary  expression  depends  on  the  '  artistic 
necessity '  pervading,  as  it  must,  the  organ- 
ism of  vital  situations  and  ideas.  Not  to 
create  this  artistic  necessity  through  the  me- 
dium of  language  is  not  to  be  a  poet.  To  fail 
to  discover  and  appreciate  this  artistic  neces- 
sity is  to  fail  in  understanding  poetry. 

12.  THE  ART-IN-ITSELF  OR  PURE  ART. 

We  should  now  be  able  to  analyse  and 
understand  the  artistic  necessities  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  simple  query  in  re- 
gard to  modern  French  paintings:  How  do 


the  Cezannes  differ  from  the  Corots  in  so  far 
as  both  Cezanne  and  Corot  are  landscapists? 
If  you  wish  to  detect  a  Chinese  Tao  or  a 
Wordsworthian  "  Nature's  Holy  Plan,"  you 
are  at  liberty  to  interpret  both  these  masters 
alike.  But  wherein  lies  the  individuality  of 
each  as  shilpin,  as  artist?  How  has  each 
created  his  own  beauties,  his  own  *  message 
of  the  forest?'  Here,  then,  we  have  to  find 
some  new  criterion  of  art.  The  problem  lies 
in  the  how. 

Indeed,  when  we  are  face  to  face  with 
one  thousand  landscapes  executed  by  several 
hundred  painters,  and  get  used  to  viewing 
them  from  different  angles  and  in  different 
moods,  all  those  descriptive,  historical  philo- 
sophical and  idealistic  criticisms  are  bound 
to  disappear.  We  are  forced  to  meditate  upon 
the  art-in-itself,  the  only  feature  in  all  these 
productions,  which  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  painters  themselves,  in  other  words, 
upon  *  pure  '  art. 

The  same  problem  arises  when  we  are 
in  a  gallery  of  sculptures,  where  the  exhibits 
are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  including 
the  miniatures,  by  thousands.  The  question 
of  photographic  likeness  or  the  symbolism  of 
the  executions  then  retires  into  the  back- 
ground; and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves  real 
aesthetic  criticism  makes  its  appearance.  We 
begin  to  discuss  the  '  hows  '  of  each  master- 
piece. 

It  is  possible  for  some,  while  to  remain 
satisfied  with  cataloguing  the  Natarajas  as 
South  Indian  and  Sinhalese,  the  Buddhas  and 
Taras  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
Apollos  and  Venuses  according  to  the  cities, 
where  they  were  unearthed,  and  the  Madon- 
nas according  as  their  pose  agrees,  with  or 
varies  from  the  Cimabue  patent.  One  may 
also  enjoy  a  diversion  by  classifying  the  dis- 
tortions in  anatomy  as  much  from  the  Pha- 
raonic,  the  Aegean,  Korean,  Japanese  and 
Hindu  executions  as  from  the  statues  on  the 
facade  of  the  treasury  at  Delphi  or  from  those 
on  the  portals  and  tympanum  of  the  cathe- 
drals in  France. 

But  the  multitude  of  specimens  and  the 
plurality  of  types,  inevitable  as  they  are, 
compel  us  at  last  to  come  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  beauty  and  truth  in  shilpa  and 
to  try  to  decipher  the  alphabet  of  plastic  and 
pictorial  art. 


13.  THE  ALPHABET  OF  BEAUTY. 

Drawing,  painting,  bas-relief  and  sculp- 
ture deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  the  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  but  they  are  not  governed  by  these 
sciences.  These  arts  are  regulated  by  the 
science  of  space,  geometry,  the  vidya  of 
rupam. the  knowledge  of  form,  morphology. 

The  language  of  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  is,  therefore,  point,  line,  angle,  cone, 
square,  curve,  mass,  volume.  The  creators 
of  beauty  speak,  the  vocabulary  of  positions, 
magnitudes,  dimensions,  perspectives.  If  we 
are  to  associate  with  the  manipulators  of 
these  forms,  we  must  learn  how  to  employ 
the  terminology  of  obliques  and  parallelo- 
grams, prisms  and  pentagons.  We  must  also 
have  to  practice  understanding  the  message, 
which  in  every  instance  is  spiritual,  of  the 
lumps,  patches,  contours,  balls,  depths,  and 
heights. 

We  can  only  make  ourselves  a  nuisance 
in  the  company  of  painters  and  sculptors  if 
we  speak  a  jargon,  which  is  utterly  incom- 
prehensible to  them.  Such  jargons,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  art,  are  the 
technical  terms  known  as  the  tibia,  the  clavi- 
cle, the  cerebellum,  the  stirnum,  the  pelvic 
girdle.  Other  jargons  like  these  are  the  di- 
cotyledons, the  conifers,  the  palmates,  the 
pinnates.  More  such  jargons  are  love,  anger, 
hatred,  msJice,  compassion,  and  the  rest  of 
the  rasas,  whatever  be  their  number  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  experiments  in  *  individual 
psychology.' 

To  dLshilpin  there  is  only  one  organ  of 
sense,  and  that  is  the  eye.  The  artist  does 
not,  however,  view  the  world  as  a  theatre  of 
minerals,  plants  and  animals,  nor  of  the  races 
of  men,  with  their  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional characteristics.  In  the  geology  and 
anthropogeography  of  art  there  are  record- 
ed only  the  forms  (and  also  the  colours). 
The  optic  nerves,  or  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire sensibility  of  the  artist  as  artist,  cannot 
respond  to  anything,  but  these  shapes  and 
hues,  the  most  fundamentad  *  generalisa- 
tions '  that  can  be  deduced  out  of  the  world's 
structure. 

And  v/hat  does  the  artist  create?  Not 
necessarily  the  doubles  or  replicas  nor 
even  the  interpretations  or  symbolisms  of  the 
forms  which  arrest  his  eyes,  but  whatever 
his   form-sense,  his  rasa-jnana,  tfctates   to 


him  as  worth  creating.  If  out  of  his  rea  Jings 
of  the  crystallography  of  the  univers.^  he 
can  give  birth  to  a  type  by  his  constructive 
will,  he  is  an  artist.  If  he  can  render  his 
types  readable,  i.e., intelligible  to  the  eyes  of 
his  fellowmen,  in  other  words,  if  he  can  make 
his  creations,  the  progeny  of  his  form-sense, 
live  in  the  imagination  even  of  a  section  of 
his  community,  he  is  a  master. 

The  creators  of  Apollos,  Buddhas,  Ma- 
donnas, Natarajas,  Radhas,  Shaktis,  Venus- 
es,  sMid  VishnuE  happen  to  be  masters  because 
their  rasa-jnana  bodied  forth  these  types  out 
of  '  air  nothings  '  endowing  a  *  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  '  to  '  things  unknown,'  and 
because  these  formations  will  talk  to  human 
beings  as  long  as  the  world  endures, — even 
when  the  dialects  of  the  human  language 
cease  to  be  spoken,  even  when  Greek  mytho- 
logy. Buddhism,  Mariolatory,  and  the  other 
conventional  relic;ious  systems  of  mankind 
become  things  of  the  past. 

The  painter  and  the  sculptor  do  not  con- 
struct leaves,  trunks,  branches,  arms,  lips, 
thighs,  loves,  angers,  hatreds.  They  are 
interested  solely  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
forms,  in  the  intermarriage  of  shapes,  in  the 
permutation  and  combination  of  masses  and 
surfaces. 

There  is  a  blank  wall,  or  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  silk,  or  canvas.  The  function  of  the 
artist  is  to  fill  it  with  designs,  necessarily  of 
geometry,  but  not  necessarily  the  Euclid  of 
the  class-room.  It  is  a  geometry  which 
serves  the  form- sense  of  the  shilpin. 

Or,  there  is  a  log  of  wood,  a  lump  of  clay, 
or  block  of  stone.  The  function  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  simply  to  fashion  out  of  this  dead  mass 
an  organism  of  objects  in  space.  The  struc- 
ture will  naturally  be  made  of  cones,  cavities, 
flats. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  before  us  a 
Nataruja  of  Ceylon,  a  Venus  of  Melos,  a  Bud- 
dhist or  Christian  animal  in  prayer,  or  an 
Immaculate  Conception.  But  the  *  reality ' 
of  these  formations  from  the  painter's  or 
sculpor's  geometry  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
*heir  resemblance  with  or  divergence  from 
the  type~B  that  are  known  to  exist  on  earth. 
These  rupams  have  a  validity  all  their  own. 

The  geometry  of  Maya  or  Vishvakarma 
has  architectured  a  new  world,  the  denizens 
of  which  are,  ipso  facto,  as  real  as  anything 
flesh  and  blood,  or  sap  and  tissue.  The  artist's 
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creations  are  born  on  their  own  anatomy  and 
physiology,  on  their  own  statics  and  dyna- 
mics. The  solar  system  of  shilpa  moves  in- 
dependently of  the  solar  system  of  nature. 

The  creations  of  mass  in  space  are  pro- 
blems in  themselves.     And  a   '  message  '    is 
immanent  in  each  problem,  in  each  contour, : 
in  each  co-existence  of  forms,  in  each  treat-  ^ 
ment  of  colour.     No  rupam,  however,  irre- 
gular, '  unnatural,'  abnormal,  nebulous,  hazy, 
vague,  or  dim  without  its  specific  meaning  in  . 
space.     Not  a  bend  without  a  sense,  not  a 
lump  without  its  philosophy,  not  a  bit  of  col- 
oured space,  without  its  significance  in  the 
scheme  of  art- geometry.     We  do  not  have 
to  wander  away  from  these  lines,  surfaces, 
curves,  and  densities  in  order  to  discover  the 
'  ideals  '  of  the  maker.     The  ideals  are  right 
there  speaking  to  my  eyes. 

A  '  still  life,'  a  few  slices  of  cucumber 
on  a  plate,  the  struggle  of  a  fish  in  a  net,  the 
drunkard  on  a  donkey,  a  pose  of  the  arm, 
the  leaning  of  a  head, — ^things  which  are  not 
at  all  counted  in  an  inventory  of  '  spiritual ' 
assets,  Hindu  or  Christian, — can  still  awaken 
awe,  curiosity,  wonder,  in  short,  can  possess 
a  most  profound  spiritual  mission  tlirough 
the  sheer  influence  of  mass,  volume,  position, 
or  colour-arrangement.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thousand  times  memorised  sub- 
jects of  religious  history,  howsoever  propped 
up  by  social  inertia,  may  fail  to  excite  even 
a  thrill  in  our  vascular  organism  and  may 
thus  leave  our  personality  absolutely 
indifferent  to  their  call  simply  because  of  an 
amateurish  handling  of  patches  and  lumps. 

One  may  have  an  emotional  prejudice 
or  unfavorable  reaction  of  rasa  agsunst  cer- 
tain eye-types,  certain  lips  and  jaw-bones, 
certain  other  racial  physiognomies,  and  of 
course,  against  certain  distortions  and  multi- 
plicities of  limbs.  But  one  must  not  import 
the  reactions,  responses  and  experiences 
of  one's  life-history  into  the  world  of  art 
and  make  them  the  criterion  of  art  products. 

If  I  condemn  a  face  in  sculpture  or  an 
arm  in  bas-relief,  on  such  grounds  I  shall 
only  be  betraying  impatience  with  the  art- 
ist. In  order  that  I  may  be  competent  to 
condemn  a  shape  executed  in  shilpa  I  must  be 
qualified  enough  to  advance  the  sculptural  or 
pictorial  grounds,  the  grounds  which  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  the  shilpin's  experience. 


In  the  world  of  art  it  is  irrelevant  to 

urge  that  in  Bombay  the  female  types  are 

different  or  dress  themselves  differently  from 

those  known  in  Bengal.     Nor  does  it  help 

anybody  in  the  creation  or  appreciation  of 

'  art  to  proceed  to  psychanalyse  the  sensibili- 

1  ties  of  a  young  man  of  Kashmir  and  declare 

that  a  Madras  beauty  is  likely  to  fall  flat  on 

J  his  aesthetic  personality. 

Whatever  be  the  type  created  by  the 
artist,  whether  it  be  a  Japanese  Hachiman  or 
the  ten-handed  Ravana,  the  supreme  question 
for  him  as  well  for  us  is  its  consistency  on 
sculptural  or  pictorial  reasons.  What  we  are 
to  seek  in  his  forms,  normal  or  abnormal,  is 
nothing  but  their  organic  synthesis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  logic  of  aesthetics.  The  ab- 
normals  or  absurdities  of  the  world  of  nature 
may  be  quite  justified  by  the  grounds  of  art. 


14. 


STRUCTURAL  COMPOSITION  OR 
MONOPHOLOGY  OF  ART. 


These  aesthetic  grounds  are  the  founda- 
tions of  artistic  necessity.  They  constitute 
the  '  spiritual '  basis  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures (as  of  music  and  poetry)  considered  as 
structural  organisms  or  vital  entities,  i.e.,  is 
contrasted  with  mere  mechanical  manipula- 
tions. 

The  space  on  the  canvas  is  naturally  to 
be  divided  into  different  sections  amd  sub-sec- 
tions. The  problem  is  to  divide  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  different  parts  form  one 
harmonious  whole, — limbs  of  an  integral 
entity.     Easier  said  than  done! 

The  same  problem  of  '  grouping '  is  the 
essential  feature  in  the  sculptor's  art.  He 
stands  or  falls  on  the  organic  necessity,  he 
can  evoke  of  the  different  limbs  for  one 
another  in  the  structural  whole. 

The  form-sense,  the  rasa- j nana,  is  thus, 
ultimately,  the  sense  of  *  composition.'  This 
sense  of  composition,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
geometry  of  beauty,  does  not  defy  analysis 
as  a  mystic  in  art-appreciation  might  rashly 
assert.  It  can  be  analysed  almost  as  *  exact- 
ly,' as  positively,  as  objectively  as  anything 
that  is  thought  out  or  otherwise  accomplish- 
ed by  man.  It  is  on  the  possibility  of  such 
analysis  that  an  'experimental  psychology 
of  beauty  *  can  come  into  existence. 

But  this  sense  of  composition  can,  how 
ever,    be    realised   or    analysed    only    after 
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rapam  has  been  created,  i.e.,  only  after  a 
thing  of  beauty  has  been  manufactured  to 
add  to  the  known  forms  in  the  universe.  It 
can  hardly  be  taught  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
a  school  of  arts  nor  communicated  from  mas- 
ter to  disciple  in  the  studio  of  the  artist. 

The  sculptor  and  the  painter  are  not  be- 
fore me  to  explain  with  a  compass,  as  it  were 
the  warps  and  woofs  of  their  art-texture, 
why,  for  instance,  their  '  spacing '  is  such 
and  such,  or  how  they  have  been  led  to  con- 
ceive such  and  such  proportions  in  their 
handiwork.  No,  the  formations  must  explain 
themselves.  Thfc  key  to  the  crystallography 
of  art  is  contained  in  the  very  specimens. 

And  their  sole  language  is  the  voice  of 
TUpam,  the  vocabulary  of  masses,  volumes 
and  poses,  and  the  necessary  lights  and 
shades.  If  these  forms  do  not  convey  any 
meaning  to  me  about  their  morphology  or 
structural  composition,  either  I  have  no  eye 
for  art  (an  eye,  which  certainly  is  very  rare 
among  men  and  women),  or  the  artist  him- 
self is  a  quack. 

From  the  standpoint  taken  in  the  present 
thesis,  literary  descriptions,  however  short, 
which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  tag  at  the 
bottom  of  art-objects,  are  in  almost  every 
instance  a  hindrance  to  genuine  art-apprecia- 
tion. Invariably  they  serve  to  shunt  off  the 
eye  and  the  mind  from  the  track  of  rasa, 
shilpa  and  shakti  (genius)  of  the  artist 
to  absolutely  irrelevant  and  extraneous 
matters. 

15.— THE  IDIOM  OF  PAINTING. 

Up  till  now  it  has  been  possible  to  speak 
of  painting  and  sculpture  in  a  parallel  manner 
as  if  they  were  the  same  arts.  But  these  two 
arts  are  not  identical  as  modes  of  creation. 
The  language  of  the  painter  is  substzmtially 
different  from  that  of  the  sculptor.  In  the 
appreciation  of  art  accordingly,  in  shilpa- 
ihastra,  we  have  to  employ  two  different 
languages  adapted  to  the  two  spheres. 

So  far  as  composition  or  art-crystallo- 
graphy is  concerned,  so  far  as  artistic  neces- 
sity is  sought,  so  far  as  the  organic  consisten- 
cy of  the  whole  is  the  object  of  our  investi- 
ijation,  painting  and  sculpture  can  be  treated 
m  one  and  the  same  breath.  But  this  com- 
position, this  organic  consistency,  this  logi- 
cal iiece««ity  in  the  ftrt-texture  is  adueved  in 


sculpture  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
that  in  painting. 

The  sculptor  speaks  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  dimensions.  The  painters'  language 
is  essentially  that  of  colour.  The  permuta- 
tion and  combination  of  rupams  and  their 
harmonic  synthesis  are  brought  about  by  the 
sculptor  through  his  three  dimensional  solids ; 
whereas  for  the  same  object  the  painter  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  on  the  mixing  of 
tints  and  gradation  of  colour. 

It  is  not  only  the  perspective  that  evokes 
volume  in  the  painter's  work.  Paintings  be- 
come '  sculpturesque  '  or  three-dimensioned 
through  colour  also.  The  American  Max 
Weber's  blues  have  the  solid  texture  of 
Chinese  porcelains.  The  French  Renoir's 
metallic  red  brings  forth  the  volumes  of  hu- 
man flesh. 

The  brush  can  achieve  what  the  chisel 
does,  viz.,  manufacture  a  structural  com- 
position. The  vidya  of  rupam,  the 
science  of  form,  the  geometry  of  aesthetics, 
thus  bifurcates  itself  in  two  directions:  the 
composition  of  plastic  arts,  and  the  art  of 
colour-construction. 

16.— FORM  AND  VOLUME  IN  COLOUR. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked: 
What  does  one  mean,  when  one  says  that 
colour  is  laid  at  the  service  of  form?  How 
can   rupam  be  constructed  out  of  colour? 

Ordinarily  colour  is  known  merely  to 
influence  us  with  its  tints.  The  agreeable- 
ness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  effects  on 
optic  nerves  is  the  sole  quality  we  general- 
ly attribute  to  the  combination  of  hues  pro- 
duced by  the  painter's  artistic  chemistry. 

In  India  especially  it  is  difficult  to  take 
colour  in  any  other  association  and  conceive 
the  mechanics  of  hues  in  any  other  light. 
Because  our  art-history  does  not  make  us 
familiar  with  very  many  '  pure  paintings.' 

The  paintings  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
India  should  not  be  called  paintings  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Most  of  these 
specimens  are  really  '  drawings,'  but  col- 
oured drawings. 

Our  artists  were  primarily  draftsmen. 
They  made  lines  and  constructed  shapes 
with  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  as  it  were.  Those 
'  pencil-sketches '  or  designs  were  the  most 
impcrrtant  elements  in  the  workmanship  of 
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Hindu  shilpins.  To  them  colour  was  very 
secondary.  It  was  added  almost  as  a  second 
thought,  so  to  speak,  on  the  background  of 
the  surface  prepared  by  the  drawing. 

Shall  we  call  such  pieces  of  old  Indian 
shilpa  paintings  on  the  ground  that  they 
possess  a  variety  of  tints  and  also  display  a 
remarkable  discretion  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  these  tints?  We  can  do  so  if 
we  please  only  in  the  same  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  are  entitled  to  describe 
the  coloured  bas-reliefs  of  Dehrel-bahri  and 
other  Pharaonic  tombs  as  paintings. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  to  notice, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  handling 
of  colour,  is  that  neither  in  coloured  bas- 
reliefs  nor  in  coloured  drawings  can  we  find 
the  mass,  the  depth,  the  volume,  the  short, 
the  '  architectural '  or  sculpturesque  quali- 
ty which  comes  to  our  attention  as  soon  as 
we  view  a  work  in  which  the  drawing  is  no- 
where, but  in  which  the  artist  uses  his  brush 
and  practically  nothing  but  the  brush.  It 
is  this  exclusive  employment  of  the  brush 
and  the  consequent  manipulation  of  paint- 
ingSf  without  the  support  and  background 
of  drawings,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  the  modem,  especially  of 
the  contemporary  Occident  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  mankind  in  rupam. 

In  such  *  pure  paintings  '  the  idiom  that 
the  artist  speaks  is  that  of  colour  and  no- 
thing but  colour.  It  is  with  colour  that  he 
constructs  shapes,  erects  forms,  brings 
about  light  and  shade,  arranges  the  perspec- 
tive, and  redistributes  the  forces  of  nature 
for  the  world  of  art.  Colour  alone  has  thus 
been  made  to  evolve  the  dimensions  of  sculp- 
ture on  canvas  and  to  produce  the  harmony 
of  structural  composition. 

17.    THE  GEOMETRY  OF  SCULPTURE. 

Painting  and  sculptures  are  then  uni- 
versal in  their  appeal  simply  because  their 
spiritual  basis  is  geometry,  the  most  ab- 
stract and  cosmopolitan  of  all  vidyas. 
Curiously  enough,  anthropologically  speak- 
ing, the  primitive  patterns  and  designs  of  all 
races  (including  the  '  savages '  of  to-day 
and  the  pre-historic  forefathers  of  the 
'  civilised '  nations  of  history)  are  prepon- 
derantly geometrical,  strictly  so  called.  The 
specimens     of     decorative  arts, — Peruvian, 


American-Indian,  Maori,  Centra-African, — 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  ethnolo- 
gical museums  of  the  world,  point  over- 
whelmingly to  the  manipulation  of  lines,  tri- 
angles, squares,  hexagons,  etc.  (animal 
and  plant  devices  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however),  in  a  manner  for  which  a  compa- 
ratively modern  parallel  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  *  arabesque  '  of  Saracenic  fine  arts.  The 
same  universal  principles  of  aesthetics  can 
be  watched  (allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
individuality  of  the  master's  creative  rasa 
jnana)  in  all  epochs  of  art  development,  no 
matter  whatever  be  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,  whatever   be   the   subject-matter,    the 

superstition  and  the  esperit   des    lois. 

* 

Take  Plate  III,  Le  Sommeil  des 
Femmes,  in  Mallon's  Quatcrze  Sculptures, 
Indiennes.  This  piece  of  bas-relief  consists 
of  two  horizontal  sections,  one-third  at  the 
top  being  devoted  to  two  semi-circles  enclos- 
ing an  inner  triangle  with  the  vertex  cut  out. 
The  principal  two-thirds  is  divided, 
again,  vertically  into  two  sections,  two- 
thirds  of  which  at  the  left  forms  a  square. 
This  square  is  divided  horizontally  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  lower  rectangle  is 
more  full  than  the  upper.  The  figure 
seated  erect  helps  making  a  small  square 
to  the  left  and  an  agreeable  rectangle 
with  the  reclining  forms  to  the  right. 
It  reaches  right  up  to  the  parallelogram  at 
the  top  with  a  ball.  It  serves  also  with  a 
cross  to  connect  the  shapes  in  the  rectangle 
at  the  bottom  with  the  top.  The  verti- 
cal parallelogram  at  the  right  consists 
of  two  figures  of  which  one  is  erect. 
The  lower  half  of  this  figure  is  covered 
by  a  parabolic  shape,  thoroughly  sup- 
ple and  pliant,  the  two  extremities  of  which 
are  firmly  fixed  on  to  a  semi-elliptical  cylin- 
der. 

We  do  not  have  to  examine  the  piece 
anatomically  or  anthropologically.  From 
top  to  bottom,  from  right  to  left  we  are  here 
viewing  nothing  but  a  drama  of  forms  and 
the  interplay  of  light  and  shade.  Every 
curve  tells  a  story  to  the  eyes,  every  wave 
brings  its  message  to  the  spirit.  We  do  not 
care  to  know  if  it  is  a  Buddha  seated,  or  a 
Yasodhara  sleeping,  or  the  women  of  the 
concert  party  enjoying  repose  on  the  spit. 
We  do  not  have  to  inquire  if  the  piece  comes  * 
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from  Afghanistan,  if  the  artists  are  Central 
Asian,  Hellenistic,  or  Indian,  if  the  legend  is 
derived  from  the   Jatakas. 

We  feel  that  the  sculptor  has  contri- 
buted to  the  experiences  of  our  life  another 
creation  of  shapes,  another  truth  in  patterns 
and  designs,  another  thing  of  beauty  which 
is  a  joy  for  ever  and  to  all  mankind.  One 
may  view  the  piece  from  any  angle,  to  be 
extreme,  even  upside  down.  It  will  not 
lose  its  quality  of  composition  in  any  event. 
The  melody  of  rythmic  contours  in  this 
bas-relief  is  constant  and  perpetual. 
The  composition  there  is  very  simple, 
almost  elementary.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  pattern  of  this  structure  is 
to  be  found  in  its  essential  details  as  much 
in  '  pagan '  Greece  as  in  Christian  cathe- 
drals. Morphologically  it  is  indeed  an 
A.  B.  C.  in  art-formations.  It  is  a  real 
'  primitive  '  of  art  technique. 

A  very  close  resemblance  to  this  type 
is  furnished  by  Plate  V,  Le-Parinirvana. 
There,  among  other  things,  a  special  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  attached  to  the  oblique  in  the 
centre,  which  to  the  reader  of  the  story  is 
meant  to  indicate  a  person  lying  on  the  bed. 
But  the  artist's  rasa- j nana  has  counselled 
him  to  the  effect  that  an  ordinzo-y  horizontal 
would  not  have  provided  the  desired  effect. 
He  wants  to  create  an  aesthetic  diversion 
in  the  midst  of  the  monotonous  group  of 
parallel  verticals. 

A  religious  devotee  will  perhaps  see  in 
this  piece  one  of  the  most  solemn  incidents 
visualised  in  stone.  But  in  art-apprecia- 
tion, in  shilpa-shastra,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
*  mystery '  of  an  inclined  plane  which  has 
been  exploited  by  the  sculptor  in  an  exqui- 
site manner.  Where  is  the  artist  or  the  art- 
critic  who  will  have  to  be  told  the  story  of 
the  '  Great  Passing  Away  '  in  order  to  be 
responsive  to  the  call  of  these  universals  in 
sculptural  geometry  ? 

We  czm  then  understand  easily  why 
Nataraja  is  one  of  the  most  signal  contribu- 
tions of  India  to  the  history  of  the  world's 
sculpture.  To  the  anthropologist  it  is  per- 
haps a  Dravidian  devil  in  his  Baochanalian 
orgies,  to  the  mystic  it  is  an  emblem  of 
the  cosmic  music  of  the  world-process,  or, 
mc.y  be,  of  something  in  tvme  with  the 
Infinite;  to  the  student  of  literature  it  is  but 


a  Tamil  embodiment  in  bronze  of  a  Shaiva 
story. 

But  to  the  sculptor  with  his  rasa-jnana, 
his  sense  of  form  and  composition,  where- 
ever  he  be,  but  to  one  who  speaks  his  own 
language  and  is  true  to  his  shilpa,  Nataraja 
is  a  most  original  creation  in  the  ripple  of 
bends  and  joints.  The  balancing  of  diverse 
masses  in  motion,  the  swaying  of  the 
volumes  away  from  one  another,  the  con- 
struction of  imaginary  circles  within  circles, 
the  grouping  of  unseen  parallels  in  move- 
ments and  poses,  and  the  gravitation  of  all 
the  varied  shapes  to  a  common  centre  of 
dynamic  rhythm — all  these  constitute  an 
epoch-making  attainment  of  unity  in 
diversity,  of  the  correlation  of  matter  and 
motion,  which  possesses  a  meaning  in  the 
idiom  of  rupam  as  much  to  the  Western  as 
to  the  Eastern  artist. 

To  a  student  of  the  geometry  of  dance 
the  fantasy  of  forms  exhibited  by  the 
Sinhalese  or  South  Indian  Nataraja  will  not 
fail  to  suggest  the  design  of  the  group  of 
dancing  figure  on  the  facade  of  the  Opera 
at  Paris  (for  which,  by  the  bye,  American 
millionaires  are  said  to  have  offered  a  price 
worth  its  weight  in  gold).  The  Taanil 
Nataraja  type  of  sculpture-formation  is  one 
of  the  permanent  glories  of  man's  creative 
elan  (shakti). 

18.    THE      MECHANISM      OF      COLOUR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

We  shall  now  mention  some  achieve- 
ments in  colour  construction  to  illustrate  the 
imiversaJ  in  artistic  geometry. 

Every  painter  has  an  idiom  of  his  own 
in  the  matter  of  spacing  and  grouping. 
Among  the  moderns  Cezanne,  for  instance, 
has  created  a  type  of  composition,  almost  a 
formula,  which  he  has  followed  in  nearly 
all  his  major  ^/orks.  Whether  the  shapes 
be  trees,  or  fruits,  or  human  figures,  this 
master  begins  by  dividing  his  canvas  by  a 
vertical  structure  almost  into  two  equal 
divisions.  The  right  and  the  left  as  well  as 
the  top  and  the  bottom  are  then  filled  in 
such  details  as  will  evoke  a  sense  of  their 
balancing  and  belonging  to  each  other. 

Cezanne's  anatomies  are  always  ques- 
tionable like  those  of  the  old  Spanish  master 
Greco  (sixteenth  century).  But  his  colour- 
masses  have  an  undeniable  effect  as  much 
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because  of  his  symmetry  of  construction  as 
on .  account  of  the  sense  of  proportion  he 
observes  in  the  handling  of  different  tints. 

Corot's  geometry  is  altogether 
different.  The  parts  of  his  canvas  do  not 
balance  one  another  as  in  a  symmetrical 
scheme.  He  produces  his  volumes  invari- 
ably by  dark  greys  of  which  nearly  the 
entire  gamut  is  laid  under  contribution. 
The  harmony  of  shapes  thus  created  poss- 
esses a  characteristic  individuality  which 
marks  off  the  maker  from  other  designers  of 
landscapes. 

But  let  us  sample  out  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  old.  Andrea  Del  Sarto  (1487- 
1531)  has  a  piece  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  is  the  caption,  Charity.  But  what  will 
a  person  see  here  who  does  not  know  how  to 
read,  whose  sole  capital  is  his  eye-sight  ? 
A  Hindu  pearl  merchant  who  was  present  in 
one  of  my  trips  to   the   Louvre  remarked: 

*  The  face  looks  quite  Italian,  doesn't  it?' 
especially  because  he  can  read  French  and 
knows  that  the  picture  is  exhibited  in  the 
Italian  rooms  !  My  guide-book  says  that  the 
model  for  the  artist's  figure     was     always 

*  his  beautiful  but  dissolute  wife  who 
ruined  and  then  deserted  him."  What, 
now,  is  the  art-value  of  this  piece  ? 
As  in  reproduction  we  cannot  watch  the 
effects  of  colour-harmony,  we  have  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  present  examination  exclu- 
sively with  noting  the  structural  composition 
in  the  abstract.  If  we  want  a  parallel  from 
the  Indian  side,  we  may  point  out  one  of  those 
family  pictures  of  the  Shaiva  pantheon  in 
which  Durga  is  seated  with  her  children  on 
both  sides.  But  this  analogy  does  not  carry 
us  any  way  nearer  to  the  aesthetic.  An 
artist  with  his  rasa- j nana  will  find  in 
the  entire  construction  of  this  piece  the  form 
of  a  pyramid.  It  is  made  up  by  the  stately 
pose,  not  of  a  thoroughly  perpendicular 
figure,  but  of  one  slightly  curved,  like  the 
leading  tower,  from  the  vertical  towards 
the  right.  From  the  extremities  indicating 
the  toes  of  the  child  at  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  coiffure  the  inclined  plane  is  quite 
obvious.  The  parallels  of  the  masses,  arms 
and  things  introduce  a  variety  in  structure, 
while  the  white  patches  of  different  shades 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  set  off  the  light  blue  of  the 
drapery. 


We  do  not  really  have  to  know  if  the 
figure  is  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman.  If 
instead  of  human  babies  we  had  here  a  bunch 
of  guinea-pigs  or  puppies,  and  if  instead  of  a 
woman  seated  straight  with  legs  stretched 
towards  the  right  and  eyes  gazing  towards 
the  left,  we  had  a  boulder  of  granite  or  ala- 
baster in  the  same  pose  and  architectured  in- 
to groups  of  the  same  contrasts  as  in  the 
present  piece,  we  should  still  have  the 
harmony  of,  say,  a  mountain  scenery,  of  a 
composite  triangle  of  masses  and  hues.  This 
is  a  symphony  of  shapes  comparable  in  its 
general  morphology  to  the  chali  of  Durga 
worshipped  every  autumn  in  the  villages  and 
towns  of  Bengal,  or  to  the  composition  ot 
the  miniatures  described  as  Vishnu  with 
attendants  among  the  exhibits  of  the  Ban- 
giya  Sahitya  Sammilan  or  of  the  Var.endra 
Research  Society  of  Rajshahi. 

Almost  to  the  Sarto-type  belongs  Muril- 
lo's  Holy  Family,  which  also  can  hardly  fail 
to  suggest  to  the  Hindu  his  own  pantheon. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  complex  in  design 
than  the  Sarto.  Here  the  group  in  the  centre 
is  linked  up,  with  the  one  at  the  right  by  an 
oblique  line  and  with  the  other  at  the  top  by  a 
bird  device.  The  corners  at  the  top  are  not 
kept  empty  and  the  centre  in  the  left  is  filled 
in  with  dark.  From  the  apex  with  its  para- 
bolic arch  made  by  the  extension  of  arms  in 
a  rounded  form  down  to  the  greyish  neat 
lump  of  animal  structure  at  the  bottom  in 
the  middle  the  whole  constitutes  one  organic 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  by  the  same 
painter  is  likewise  another  exquisite  masonry 
work  in  colour.  It  possesses  the  most  re- 
markable design  of  a  right-^gled  triangle, 
placed  at  an  agreeable  distance  from  both 
ends  of  the  canvas,  as  the  pattern  for  a  clus- 
ter of  human  masses.  The  tall  straight 
figure  at  the  right  is  the  perpendicular. 
From  the  apex  to  tip  of  the  tail-formation  at 
the  left  there  is  the  hypotenuse.  The  whole  ^ 
makes  a  solid  geometry  of  shapes  in  all 
possible  poses. 

We  do  not  have  to  know  if  the  shapes 
are  he  or  she  or  it.  Luckily,  the  Hindu  has 
no  '  polarisation  '  in  regard  to  the  legend. 
We  are  therefore  free  from  the  tyranny  lof 
tradition  and  can  enjoy  the  rasa- j  nana  of  / 
the  master  all  the  better. 
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Corresponding  to  the  Sarto  and  closely 
following  the  pyramid-type  there  is  a  Da 
Vinci  (1452-1519)  known  as  Virgin,  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  Anne.  A  special  feature  to 
note  in  this  piece  is  the  absence  of  the  self- 
conscious  fore-finger  wh'ch,  according  to 
the  present  writer,  is  so  conspicuous  a  blem- 
ish in  Da  Vinci's  Bacchus  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  That  is  a  mannerism  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  forms.  But  the  typical  Mona 
Lisa  coquetry  (?)  is  obvious  in  the  two  faces 
of  the  piece  under  discussion. 

Altogether,  however,  as  a  structural 
design  this  is  not  only  among  the  best  that 
Da  Vinci  has  produced,  but  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  among  the  masterpieces  of 
composition  in  painting,  although  perhaps 
not  listed  as  such  in  the  conventional  cata- 
logues of  art-wonders.  Anybody  with  a 
sense  of  colour  and  of  light  and  shade  will 
find  here  a  diversity  of  forms  laid  out  in  a 
harmonious  device. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  colour  in  painting  can  after  all  be 
very  vaguely  described  in  language  either  by 
the  terminology  of  colour-chemistry  or  of 
prismatic  analysis.  The  most  minute  in- 
vestigation will  fail  to  reach  the  processes  of 
creative  metabolism  in  the  master's  rasa- 
jnana.  There  is  accordingly  no  recipe,  no 
formula  for  the  manipulation  of  beauties  in 
colour,  although  their  objective  background 
is  unquestionable.  The  manufacture  of 
beauty  is  the  shi  I  pin's  '  trade  secret'  Only 
in  this  sense  can  there  be  a  mysticism  in  art. 


These  four  specimens,  all  drawn  from 
Europe,  are  universal  masterpieces  because 
their  geometric  composition  is  superb,  and 
because  the  interlacing  of  rupam  achieved  in 
these  happens  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
most  delightful  magic  of  colour  harmony. 
You  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  legends,  you 
may  not  know  how  to  philosophise  about 
rasa,  spirit  or  idea,  you  may  eliminate  the 
racial  elements  in  the  human  faces,  if  you 
please;  but  you  will  feel  that  the  creators  of 
these  forms  in  colour  have  a  message  even 
for  you  whether  as  artist  or  as  student  of 
art. 

Such  are  the  universal  laws  of  rasa- 
vidya  or  aesthetics,  such  the  most  general- 
ised canons  of  shilpa-shastra,  such  the 
fundamental  art-geometry  of  rupam  (i.e..  of 
form  and  colour),  such  the  positive  found- 
ations of  beauty,  such  the  absolute  principles 
of  the  mechanics  of  creation  to  which  Young 
India  invites  both  the  East  and  the  West.  * 


*  Certain  facts  and  principles  not  discus- 
sed in  the  present  essay  can  be  seen  in  the 
author's  Hindu  Art.  Its  Humanism  and  Mo- 
dernism (Huebsch,  New  York,  1920)  and  in  his 
articles  on  '  The  Pen  and  the  Brush  in  China ' 
in  the  >4s»an/?eyieu)  (Tokyo)  for  October  1920, 
'  Hindu  View  of  Life '  and  '  Confucianism.  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity '  in  the  Open  Court 
(Chicago)  for  August  and  November  1919,  '  Com- 
parative Literature  from  the  Hindu  Standpoint  ' 
in  the  Hindustan  Review  for  -July  1919,  and 
'  The  Futurism  of  Young  Asia  '  in  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics  (Chicago)  for  July 
1918 


IV.— THE  AESTHETICS  OF  YOUNG    INDIA: 

REJOINDER. 

By  AGASTYA. 


BY  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor,  1  am  permitted 
to  offer  a  few  words  by  way  of  rejoinder 
to  the  questions  raised,  but  not  answered, 
in  the  article  '  Aesthetics  of  Young  India,' 
by  Monsieur  Benoy  Kumar  Sarkar,  late  of  Calcutta 
but  at  present  residing  in  Paris.  He  examines  the 
so-called  '  monistic  '  criticisms  of  aesthetic  values 
by  Young  India  which  are  none  other  than  what 
orientalists  «md  '  friends  of  Indian  Art '  have  pro- 
pagated in  regard  to  the  ideals  of  Asian  Art.  We 
may  at  once  point  out  to  the  learned  ex-nationalist 
that  Young  India,  to-day,  Is  divided  in  more  than 


one  aesthetic  caqips  and  its  2esthetic  ideas  are  not 
dominated  by  one  strand  of  thought.  There  are 
the  archaeologists'  creed,  the  historisms'  creed,  the 
Calcutta  creed  ajnu,  as  Mr.  Solomon  has  lately  dis- 
covered, a  Bombay  creed  in  art  appraisal  in  India. 
Monsieur  Sarkar  gratuitously  assumes  that  the 
Calcutta  creed  is  identical  with  the  archaeologists' 
and  the  historians'  creed.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  actual  facts.  M.  Sarkar  also  assumes  that 
every  artist  or  aesthetician  of  modem  India  is  en- 
gaged in  deciphering  worm-eaten  palm  leaves  on 
image-making  and  the  general  artistic  horizon  is 
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bounded  and  shut  out  of  the  outside  world  by  the 
protective  wails  of  Natarajas,  Ajantan  frescoes  and 
Rajput  paintings  and  that,  in  consequence,  Young 
India  has  condemned  herself  to  an  eterntd  ruminat- 
ing on  worn-out  aesthetic  creeds  and  formulas, 
and,  through  the  insularity  of  its  nationalistic 
doctrines,  is  carefully  cultivating  an  aesthetic  stag- 
nation, from  which,  M.  Sarkar,  perhaps,  believes, 
only  the  dynjonics  of  Impressionists,  Expressionists 
and  Futurists  of  Europe  can  deliver  Young  India. 
In  proof  of  this  so-called  narro>vness  of  modem 
aesthetic  revivals,  the  paintings  of  '  I'ecole  de 
Calcutta '  are  very  often  cited  and  the  attempts 
made  by  them  to  assimilate  the  qualities  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  masterpieces  of  Indian  Art  are 
vauntingly  put  forward  as  unassailable  evidence  of 
the  so-called  aesthetic  slavery  of  Young  India  under 
the  iron-chains  of  old  and  exploded  art-ideals.  Let 
me  assure  our  France -Bengalee  critic  that  the  in- 
clinations of  many  members  of  the  Cedcutta  School 
are  marked  by  a  liberal  eclecticism  in  which  the 
light  rays  from  the  West  play  a  very  active  part. 
My  advocacy 'x>f  the  Indianness  of  Indian  Art  is  not 
the  product  of  the  boycott  of  European  aesthetics. 
My  old  eyes  dim  with  age,  as  also  many  young  eyes 
in  Bengal,  can  make  some  guesses  at  the  Correg- 
giosity  of  Correggio.  Many  of  my  young  friends 
are  occupied  with  the  Rodenesqueric  of  Rodin.  I 
am  a  w^ee  bit  familiar,  and  1  dare  say  many  of  my 
young  representatives  are  busy,  with  the  aesthetic 
valuations  of  the  Itsdian  Primitives  in  relation  to 
the  Raginis  of  the  earliest  Pahari  Painter.  Some 
of  my  friends  have  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Masaccio  and  probably  some  of  them  are  at  the 
present  moment  balancing  El  Greco  with  Cezanne, 
Holbein  with  Anupchatar,  and  Chinese  grotesque 
sculptures  with  the  daring  creations  of  Boccioni 
and  Brancusi.  We  could  have  given  our  critic  a 
host  of  other  parallelisms  in  which  he  revels  with 
such  infatuation — without  being  able  to  apprehend 
their  differences.  But  I  am  here  concerned  only 
with  the  catholicity  of  modern  Indian  aesthetics. 
Will  Monsieur  Sarkar  believe  it, — we  find  new 
thrills  in  Maurice  Denis  and  Pierre  Bonnard. 
'  L'Danseuse  '  of  Van  Dongen  gave  me  shocks  which 
I  never  received  from  amy  bronze  figure  of  Nata- 
raja.  I  have  very  pleasauit  memories  of  Gondouin's 
'  Portrait  of  Mirabeau.'  Kisling's  '  NuDore  '  (I  be- 
lieve it  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Coquiot  collec- 
tion) offered  me  blandishments  which  I  have  look- 
ed for  in  vain  in  the  red-stone  Yakshinis  on  Ma- 
thura  lintels.  Rousseau's  '  11  centenario  dell '  '  In- 
dependenza  '  has,  for  me,  transcended  the  '  rasa '  of 
Botticelli's  '  Spring.'  But  I  have  no  desire  to  drag,, 
through  the  high  ways  or  bye-ways  of  modern  se- 
cular Art,  one  who  has  spent  only  one  winter  in 
Paris.  Many  of  my  young  friends  have  entree  into 
the  intricate  alleys  of  modem  Europeaua  art  with 
which  my  old  eyes  can  claim  no  familiarity.  But 
I  am  anxious  to  tell  M.  Sarkar  that  I  have  a  secret 
sympathy  with  the  latest  Parisian  craze  over  Negro 
sculpture.  I  can  recall  the  new  '  rupollasa  '  which 
I  experienced  when  they  brought  to  me  their  Poly- 
nesian image  when  I  first  set  foot  on  Java-dwipa. 


I  can  therefore  sympathise  with  Picasso,  Matisse 
and  Derain  in  their  first  thrills  with  the  Tami 
masks  from  New  Guinea  and  share  their  new  joys 
with  the  Kilamantan  charms  from  Borneo.  We 
are  not  for  ever  chained  to  the  beauties  of  Persian 
carpets,  we  can  slowly  respond  to  the  charms  of 
Peruvian  textile.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  yet  de- 
veloped the  aesthetic  third  eye  of  M.  Sarkar,  which 
his  first  Parisian  winter  has  given  him,  but  the 
works  of  '  Les  Independants,'  sometimes,  raise  a 
quiver  in  breasts  obsessed  with  Indianism.  We  can 
assure  cur  Euro-American  critic  that  Young  India 
is  not  far  behind  in  the  range  of  aesthetic  experience 
and  a  catholicity  of  outlook,  though  very  few  can 
rival  the  experience  of  one  who  can,  with  lightening 
speed,  shoot  like  the  weaver's  shuttle,  from  Shan- 
ghai to  Boston,  from  Tokyo  to  New  York,  from 
Formosa  to  Paris.     But  I  am  digressing. 

Monsieur  Sarkar  bases  his  attacks  on  Young 
Indian  aesthetics  on  the  text  of  a  letter  of  mide 
published  in  the  "  Modern  Review  "  and  which  he 
misquotes  and  mutilates.  At  the  risk  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  spacejiot  allotted  to  me,  I  quote,  here, 
from  my  letter,  if  only  to  make  my  position  clear 
to  the  readers  of  RUPAM: 

'  What  is  the  value  of  a  long  training  in  a 
foreign  country  which  disqualifies  an  artist  from 
recognising  and  developing  his  own  national  and 
racial  genius?  A  nation  can  no  more  borrow  its 
art  from  abroad  than  its  literature.  It  is  idle  for 
anybody  to  pretend  that  an  artist  could  ever  out-do 
the  art  of  a  foreign  nation  by  imitating  its  manners 
and  methods  of  expression.  A  Bose  could  never 
rival  c>  Frampton,  a  Leighton  or  a  Brock.  He  could 
certainly  take  many  useful  lessons  from  them,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise,  but  that  could  not  take  him 
very  far  in  the  competitive  quest  for  beauty.  He 
cam  have  no  natursd  or  organic  relations  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  British  Art,  however  successful  he  may 
be  in  denationalising  or  deracialising  himself.  He 
has  not  sprung  from  the  soil  of  the  same  traditions 
or  the  current  of  the  same  culture  from  which  have 
grown  the  great  representatives  of  British  Art.  An 
Indian  artist  is  destined  to  tread  a  path  not 
chosen  by  artists  of  other  nationalities.  As  an 
authority  on  Indian  sculpture  I  may  be  out  of  date — 
and  my  connection  with  the  present  generation  may 
be  very  flimsy — being  in  the  shape  of  a  few  worm- 
eaten  palm  leaves  on  image-making  now  rotting  in 
the  archives  of  the  Palace  Library  at  Tanjore,  but 
resting  as  I  am  in  a  place  of  telescopic  distance 
(Canopus)  I  have  a  more  correct  perspective  and  a 
wider  and  a  dispassionate  view  of  things  unattach- 
ed by  temporary  values  or  local  considerations.  And 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  tell  you  with  eyes  brimfu/ 
of  tears  that  the  blood  of  the  master-craftsman 
who  made  the  wax-model  for  the  first  Nataraja  is 
still  flowing  through  the  veins  of  many  of  his  de- 
scendants' (The  "  Modern  Review,"  May,  1921,  pp. 
651-52). 

I  do  believe  that  India  of  to-day  and  to-moiYow 
has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  to  the  Art  of) 
the  World  and  that  the  basis  and  the  seeds  of  theiu 
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modem  and  future  efforts  must  be  sought  from 
their  own  aesthetic  history — by  a  recognition  of  the 
value,  and  an  assimilation  of  the  spirit,  of  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  not  by  despising  them,  or  replacing 
them  by  foreign  imports.  In  the  development  of 
the  heritage — the  lessons  from  the  West  are  des- 
tined to  play,  and,  indeed,  have  begun  to  play,  their 
inevitable  part.  But  before  the  lessons  can  be  im- 
ported— the  racial  and  the  national  heritage  have 
to  be  claimed,  possessed,  appropriated  and  used  as 
our  own.  The  national  cry  to  rally  round  the  posts 
of  our  inherited  culture  was  only  a  logical  reaction 
to  the  org^  of  foreignism  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  deluge  our  local  and  racial  inheritance.  And 
the  tariff  wall  of  nationalism  temporarily  built  to 
isolate  and  intensify  our  appropriation  of  our  own 
inherited  culture  is  being  misconstrued  as  a  boycott 
of  international  ideas.  As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  the  present  generation  has 
b.'cn  brought  face  to  face  with  the  old  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  race.  It  will  take  probably 
another  generation  to  complete  the  recovery 
of  India's  aesthetic  heritage  before  she  can 
be  compt\cnt  to  look  for  new  materials  to  build  on 
hfer  old  foundation.  The  process  from  nationalism 
to  internationalism  is  a  slow  and  difficult  one.  Yet 
amongst  the  present  generation  there  are  many 
daring  and  courageous  youths  who  are  looking 
ahead  and  are  anxious  to  accelerate  the  process.  In 
these  days  of  quick  intercourse  and  consequent  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  complete  isolation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  intensive  study  of  a  racial  culture  is 
almost  impossible.  And  between  the  interstices  of 
a  study  of  a  Bodhisattva  from  the  Bagh  caves  and 
the  copper-gilt  Mahasiddhas  from  a  Tibetan  monas- 
tery. Degas'  *  Ballet  girls'  are  pushing  their  skirts. 
The  Cezannes  and  Van  Goghs  are  nibbing  shoulders 
with  Utamaros  and  Hunhars.  The  East  is  mingling 
with  the  West  in  a  confused  and  promiscuous  med- 
ley. The  tariff  walls  of  modem  national  Art  have 
not  been  able  to  shut  out  the  aesthetic  rays  from  the 
West.  But  yet  things  must  surely  but  slowly  take 
their  logical  and  legitimate  course  if  East  is  to 
profit  by  her  intercourse  with  the  West.  She  must 
recover  her  own  self  before  she  is  fit  to  enrich  and 
develop  herself  by  exchanging  thoughts  with  her 
Western  mate.  When  she  does,  she  will  evolve  a 
culture  that  has  never  been  produced  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West. 

The  burden  of  M.  Sarkar's  thesis  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Indian  genius  in  Art  and  the 
artistic  ideals  of  the  East  is  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  West  and  the  alleged  antithesis 
is  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of  orientalists.  In 
order  to  stregthen  his  position  he  introduces  not 
i'rguments  but  false  analogies  and  metaphors.  Since 
the  steam  engine  has  improved  upon  the  Indian 
bullock  cart.  Futurist  music  must  replace  the  pro- 
ducts of  '  San?ita-ratnakara '  and  the  Cubists  must 
overtake  the  Buddhist  frescoists.  He  himself  feels 
the  absurdity  of  the  analogy  and^  pretends  to  con- 
cede that  the  emotions  with  which  paintings  and 
sculptures  deal  belong  to  a  category  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  psychological  processes  involved  in 
the  making  of  exact  science,  material  invention  and 


social  or  politicaJ  institution  auid  his  suggestion  is 
that  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  racial,  national,  local  or 
regional   and   avoids   a   discussion    of    the   correct 
psychological  basis  of  the  mentalities  operating  in 
the  production  of  art.     He  therefore  cannot   dis- 
cover any  divergence  in  rasa  between  the  art  of  one 
race  and  another.     The  sculptures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  him,  tell  the  same  story  as  the  images  of 
Hindu  pantheon.     The  elongated  and  transcendent- 
alised  anatomies   of   Gothic   sculpture  are   said   to 
spell  the  same   '  spirituality '   as  the  mystic  Art  of 
India.     M.  Sarkar  is  an  adept  in  the  presentation  of 
half-truths.  He  emphasises  the  points  of  similarity 
and  naively  ignores  the  diversities,  the  specialities 
and  idiosyncracies  of  the  art  of  one  hemisphere  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  other.  Apollo,  des- 
pite many  far-fetched  and  superficial  analogies,  is 
not  identical  with  Nataraja.     The  representation  of 
virtues  and  vices  on  the  portals  of  the  Saviour  at 
the   Amiens   Cathedral   may   be   identicaJ   in   their 
diadactic  aims  with  the  moralising  woodworks  on 
the  walls  of  Nikko,  but  their  aesthetic  values  are 
poles  apart.     The  Romanesque  Cathedrals  and  Go- 
thic structures  Aafe  not  the  ensemble  of  the  South- 
em  Indian  Gopurams,  the  dogmatism  of  M.  Sarkar 
notwithstanding.    Even  in  csise  of  parallel  ideas  of 
identical  concepts,  the  peculiar  form,  the  special  de- 
sign, the  individuality  and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the 
expression  of  such  an  idea  or  concept  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters  in  Art.     It  is  immaterial  if  the 
Catholic  Fathers,  the  Zen  priests,  or  the  Braunhin 
philosophers  have  thought  alike;  it  is  the  individual 
and  special  form  devised  at  each  epoch  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  thought,  which  offer  new  creations 
in  art.     They  stand  on  their  individual  qualities  of 
forms  and  expression  and  it  is  for  the  glory  of  art- 
forms    and    their    creators    that    they    refuse    to 
come  under  one  uniform  standarised  denomination 
to  which  M.  Sarkar  is  so  anxious  to  reduce  them. 
Through   the   crucible   of   the   Chinese   genius  the 
mechanical  formulae  of  the  Buddha     images     are 
transformed  into  new  creations  of  T'ang  sculptures, 
the  motif  of  which  is  identical  with  their  Indian 
prototypes.     It  is  the  Chinese  way  that  has  brought 
about  all  the  difference.     It  is  the  racial  flavour,  the 
provincial  accent,  the  regional  and  national  twaing, 
echoing   the  very  body  and  soul  of  the  individuaJ 
artist — which    delight    the    connoisseur    and    the 
aesthete  amd  constitute  the  peculiar  contribution  of 
the  artist — his  enrichment  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  aesthetic  stock  of  the  world.     He  could  never 
have  suppressed  his  owrn  personality,  his  racial  in- 
dividuality, his  regional  or  environmental  peculiari- 
ty.  If  he  could  succeed  in  suppressing  these,  he  could 
not  express  himself  and  all  that  he  is  made  of,  and, 
incidentally,  he  could  produce  no  Art.  Art  has  a  very 
peculiar  relation  to  that  third  vowel  in  the  English 
language.     At    all    places    and    all   neriods    of    art 
history  it  has  always  been  '  Art  and  I.'    An  aesthetic 
Esperanto  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     The  Arc  de 
Triomphe  of  Napolean,  the  sfam6Aas  of  Samudra 
Gupta,  the  toranafi  of  Vijayanagar  and  the  tortt  of 
the  Japanese  temples  do  offer,  to  the  artists  and  the 
critics,  in  very  unmistakable  terms,  individuaJ  aoid 
racial  traits  which  are  obliterated  hi  one  dull  red 
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through  the  neutral  spectacles  of  M.  Sarkar's  cheap 
internationalism.  Each  stands  (or  a  peculiar 
aesthetic  expression,  though  there  are  undoubtedly 
superficial  anaJogies  in  their  motifs  and  purposes. 
It  is  the  distinctive  and  idiosyncratic  treatment 
that  imports  all  the  values'  in  artistic  creations. 
By  the  peculiarity  of  vision  and  the  method  of 
presentation,  sometimes  identical  concepts — take 
widely  different  forms  and  divergent  conceptions 
attain  unity  of  spiritual  vsdues.  Thus,  '  The  Shrimp 
Girl'  of  Hogarth  is  by  the  genius  of  the  artist 
trauiscended  to  a  spiritual  plane  which  many  of 
the  Italian  madonnas  fail  to  attain.  On  the  other 
hand,  Perugincs  and  Correggios  are  miles  apart  in 
their  presentation  of  identical  themes.  M.  Sarkar 
could  not  pigeon-hole  them  together,  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  international  bureau.  The  Latinity  of  Re- 
naissajice  Painting  is  as  stern  a  fact  as  the  Indian- 
ness  of  Bramhinical  sculptures  or  the  Confucianism 
of  a  Chinese  landscape.  A  whole  epoch  of  racial 
thought  and  culture  concentrates  and  compresses 
itself  at  the  point  of  the  brush  or  the  head  of  the 
chisel  of  the  artist  when  he  beg:ins  to  psdnt  or  carve. 
He  cannot  escape  from  his  heritage,  if  he  is  true  to 
his  ownself .  And  it  is  the  foremost  injunction  of  Art 
'  To  thine  own  self  be  true.'  Neither  the  Italizm 
canvas  nor  the  Indian  stone  could  be  obliterated  by 
superficial  parallelisms  and  false  analogies.  Each 
claims  to  be  judged  by  its  own  standard,  its  own 
values,  its  own  indiosyncracy  and  its  own  peculiar 
contribution.  There  is  an  Indian  way  as  well  as  an 
Italian  or  a  Greek  way  of  putting  things.  The 
Italian  and  the  Greek  points  of  views  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  conscious  and  painful  process 
through  several  generations.  You  cannot  rule  out 
the  Indian  way  by  a  formidable  array  of  the 
methods  of  modern  European  artists. 

I  am  not  oblivious  of  the  supreme  necessity  of 
an  exchange  of  culture  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  is  one  of  the  outstancKng  problems 
of  the  present  age.     In  the  field  of  Art  it  assumes 


a  form  for  which  no  analogy  can  be  derived  from 
the  other  branches  of  culture.  Before  there  can  be 
an  exchange  of  ideals  of  Esistern  and  Western  art, 
each  must  stand  on  its  own  pedestal  and  in  com- 
plete possession  of  its  own  spiritual  and  technical 
heritage.  If  you  are  not  in  harmony  with  your  own 
thoughts,  you  cannot  harmonise  with  the  thoughts 
of  others.  When  Degas  and  Whistler  borrowed 
new  ideas  from  Japanese  Painting  they  had  some 
ideas  of  their  own — the  whole  heritage  of  centuries 
of  European  Painting.  You  must  have  funds  of 
your  own  to  start  with  negotiations  with  others. 
A  bankrupt  is  qualified  to  transact  business  with 
nobody.  The  Indian  artists  of  to-day  should  be,  as 
they,  indeed,  are,  looking  for  and  putting  together 
their  own  funds  and  their  inherited  treasures  which 
had  long  remained  unclaimed  by  them.  To-morrow 
they  may  be  stepping  into  ihe  World's  Forum  of 
Universal  Exchange.  All  roads  may  lead  to  Rome, 
but  you  have  the  right  to  choose  your  own  path  or^ 
cut  your  own.  In  Art  you  C2ui  never  abandon  your 
destined  path  traced  by  the  pen  of  your  own  history 
and  painted  by  the  blood  of  your  own  rar«  "othout 
straying  from  the  World  of  Art.  Even  'the  Inde-s^ 
pendants'  in  their  most  daring  innovations  have  not 
been  able  to  be  wholly  independant  of  their  racial 
bondage. 

I  have  no  quarrel,  on  the  whole,  with  what 
M.  Sarkar  says  under  the  heading  of  *  Historial 
criticism  '  and  the  "Themes  of  art.'  They  con- 
tain valuable  matters  which  may  help  to  educate 
the  attitude  of  a  section  of  our  people  who  are  too 
much  pre-occupied  with  the  subject  matter  of  art 
to  be  able  to  extend  any  appreciation  of  what  has 
been  known  as  '  pure  art  values.'  The  elimination 
of  the  representative  element  in  some  of  the 
modern  schools  of  painting  in  Europe,  has  helped  to 
emphasise  the  art  values  of  works  of  art  and  to 
give  it  an  autonomous  status  free  from  all  extrane- 
ous considerations  which  had  hitherto  prejudiced 
the  aesthetic  claims  of  Art. 


V.—'  THE  GRIEF  OF    UMA/      BY  NANDA  LALL  BOSE. 


WE  have  selected  for  our  colour  plate 
in  this  number  Nanda  Lai  Bose's 
new  masterpiece  from  the  legend 
of  Shiva  which  Kalidasa  has  immortalised 
in  his  *  Birth  of  the  War  God '  (Kumara- 
sambhava).  After  his  'Poet  of  Silence* 
(Rupam,  January  1920,  Plate  II  p  7)  Bose  had 
not  attempted  anything  in  the  epic  vein  and 
this  led  to  many  pessimistic  reflections  as  to 
the  future  development  of  his  genius.  This 
temporary  lull  in  his  activity  with  serious 
subjects  had  been  construed  as  indicative  of 
a  decay  of  his  artistic  powers.  With  this 
picture  the  artist  had  not  only  recovered  his 


metier,  but  has  dispelled  all  misgivings 
as  to  the  so-called  waning  of  his  creative 
faculty.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Bose  is 
at  his  best  and  in  his  special  element  when 
he  'depicts  pauranic  or  legendary  subjects 
and  any  divorce,  however  temporary  from 
the  subject  for  which  his  powers  are 
specially  suited,  is  liable  to  be  misread  as  an 
evidence  of  the  drying  up  of  his  imagina- 
tion. This  rich  and  passionate  interpre- 
tation of  the  '*  Grief  of  Uma '  will  amply 
demonstrate  what  he  is  still  capable  of  doing 
in  the  province  which  he  has  made  his  own. 
The   subject   is    too   well   known   to   Indian 
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readers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  European 
friends  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
helpful.  The  gods  were  bent  on  procuring 
a  reunion  of  Shiva  and  his  Shakti  in  her 
new  incarnation,  Uma — the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Himalaya — so  runs  the  legend. 
The  beautiful  damsel  came  dressed  in  her 
hill  robe  and 
stone  beads  and 
flowers  attended 
by  her  maid  and 
her  companions. 
They  brought 
about  a  meeting 
a  t  the  moment 
^vhen  Shiva  was 
made  to  shake 
off  for  a  few 
moinents  his 
,...xiood  of  eternal 
contemp  1  a  t  i  o  n 
under  the  spell 
the  cupid's  bow. 
Such  an  union 
could  after  all 
be  only  physical 
and  mechanical, 
for  Uma  had 
made  no  spiri- 
tual preparations 
for  it.  Shiva 
was  very  much 
enraged  by  this 
impe  r  t  i  n  e  n  c  e 
and  by  his 
*  angry  eyes 

restless  flashes 
scorched  the 
gentle  king  of 
Love  to  ashes-' 
Then  the  Great 
God        left     the 

spot — leaving  the  disappointed  maid  mersed 
in  grief  and  shame.  'Grief — for  she 
loved,  and  all  her  love   was   vain;   Shame — 

'     for    she  was    spurned   before  her  youthful 

^    train' 

The  artist  has  chosen  the  most  intense- 
ly dramatic  moment  of  the  story.  Shiva 
does  not  figure  in  the  picture.  He  has  left 
the  scene  and  his  hurried  departure  is  indi- 
cated or  rather  suggested  by  the  gestures 
Jmd  movements  of  the  plants  and  by  his 
rosary   of   beads    which  has   dropped   from 


his  hands  during  his  precipitate  exit.  He  is 
gone  and  his  exit  is  pictured  in  the  shadow 
he  has  cast  behind — the  shadow  of  grief 
which  eclipses  the  beauty  of  the  hill-girl 
(Parvati).  To  the  artist,  the  situation  has 
become  extremely  heartbreaking.  He  does 
not  like  to  believe  that  Shiva,  the  good,  the 

kind    and    the 
merciful,  —  the 
most       easily 
pleased     of     all 
the    gods,    could 
leave  the  girl    to 
her  fate  in    such 
a  cruel  fashion-^ 
to     relapse    into 
H  i  s        age-long 
trances      among 
the     snowpeaks 
of   Himalayas. 
Nay.  the    white- 
c  o  m  p  le  X  ioned 
God,     so     easily 
symbolised      by 
the  whiteness  of 
the    snows,    has 
come  back,    and 
the  artist  fancies 
that      with     the 
white  snows   on 
the      neighbour- 
ing     rock     the 
heart       of      the 
Great     God       is 
melting      in 
sympathy— with 
the      woes       of 
Uma.    The  patch 
of  white  snow — - 
the     symbol     of 
this  sympathy — 
redeems     the 
dark  tragedy   of  the    situation — the   poig- 
nancy of  the  dramatic  composition   as  also 
the    sombreness     and     the    gravity     of    the 
colour  scheme.     Indeed,  this  white  patch  of 
colour     is    the     only     note     which     helps 
to  sustain  the  general  low  tone  of  the  whole 
composition.     But  the  artis*;  has  heaoe  '  all 
his  feeling  and  skill  in  picturing  the  pathos 
of  the  face  of     the  girl  [vide  inset.  Fig.  A] 
as  she  turned  away  from  the  wrath  of  Shiva 
oppressed  with  fear  and  woe,   gently  held 
by  the  caressing   hand  of  her   sympathetic 
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maid.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
devices  accomplish  the  emotional  effect  to 
perfection — the  stoop  of  the  head — or  the 
tell-tale  and  tenderly  expressive  eye.  She 
is  not  weeping — for  her  grief  is  perhaps  too 
deep  for  tears.  Her  bosom  is  full  of  misery^ — 
the  misery  of  one  from  whose  lips  the 
cruel  hand  of  fate  has  knocked  down  the 
cup  of  bliss — at  the  moment  of  its  fulfilment. 
Very  rarely  has  such  epic  of  grief  been 
rendered  in  terms  of  such  restraint  and 
delicate     beauty — for     the    beauty    of     the 


simple  hill-maiden  is  as  it  were,  without  any 
effort,  translated  to  a  spiritual  sphere  far 
above  the  level  of  the  story — a  veritable 
Mater  Dolorosa  shining  under  the  halo  of 
grief.  Nandalal  Bose  has  added  another 
masterpiece  to  his  series  of  interpretations 
of  the  Legends  of  Shiva.  His  *  Shiva 
Grieving  the  Death  of  Parvati '  (RUPAM, 
January  1921,  p.  4)  was  clamouring  for 
a  companion  for  which  this  new  piece  will 
admirably  answer,  a^ 


VI.— ON  SOME  RECENT  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEGHADUTAM. 
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THROUGH  the  eyes  of  the  Banished 
Yaksha,  Kalidasa  gives  r3  a  glimpse 
of  a  magic  fairy  land — for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  living  parallel  in  the  act- 
ual scenes  of  nature.  To  illustrate  the  in- 
tensely poetic  and  idealistic  character  of  the 
series  of  little  pictures  which  the  moving 
cloud  discovers,  or  as  the  Yaksha  foretells, 
his  cloud- friend  is  destined  to  discover  as  he 
travels  to  carry  on  his  love-sick  message  to 
his  spouse, — the  artist  is  called  upon  to  de- 
vise a  series  of  dreatm  landscapes,  bathed  in 
colour  or  light,  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,  so  that  actual  transcripts  of  nature, 
however  charming  or  real,  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  any  use  in  rendering  the  actuality  of 
these  imaginative  pictures.  In  illustrating 
Meghadutam,  one  requires  the  brash  of  an 
artist    who    is    gifted    with    the    power    of 

*  realising  '  the  exquisite  visions  of  the  poet 
accurately  by  means  of  a  series  of  imaginary 
landscapes.  And  the  test  of  imaginary 
landscapes,  as  Mr.  Charles  Mariott  has 
suggested,    is    that   it   should    look   not    as 

*  invented,'  but  as  *  discovered,'  and  that  you 
can  move  about  in  it  with  perfect  confidence. 
Our  sense  of  actuality  should  not  be  outraged 
by  freakish  inventions.  They  should  have  a 
plausible  atmosphere  in  which  one  can  rea- 
sonably imagine  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  poet  could  have 
lived.  But  this  is  not  the  only  demand  of 
the  text  of  Meghadutam  on  its  illustrator. 
It  also  enjoins  the  picturisation  of  a  dream 
city — the  *  Alaka,'  the  pictured  idealism  of 


Yakshan     fancy — a     twin-brother     to    ^e 


Abode    of    Indra — where    life    is    one    Ion 


dream  of  unalloyed,  .  .continous  .  .bliss,  love 
and  idleness  among  flowers  and  ambrosia — 
where  live  strange  types  of  people  far  above 
the  ordinary  human  standard,  and  yet  shar- 
ing many  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  flesh 
and  partaking  of  all  forms  of  human  plea- 
sure. The  text  therefore  demands  an  artist 
who  is  also  capable  of  '  discovering  '  specied 
types  of  figures  draped  with  special  dresses, 
and  decked  with  special  trappings  qualified 
to  inhabit  this  dream  city.  The  text  there- 
fore is  looking  for  an  artist,  who  is  equally 
at  home  in  picturing  new  patterns  of  land- 
scapes as  in  devising  or  *  discovering  *  new 
patterns  of  figures.  This  is  a  rare  combina- 
tion, and  a  condition  difficult  to  fulfil  particu- 
larly among  the  present  generation  of  Indian 
artists.  Even  if  we  ade  fortunate  in  finding 
a  '  figure  artist '  with  an  inclination  for 
'  nature '  subjects,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
find  an  artist  who  could  weave  his  figures 
into  the  tapes  tery  of  nature  scenes,  with  such 
exquisite  poetry  and  finesse  as  Kalidasa  has 
done  in  this  classical  love  poem.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  the  love-hunger  of  his  banished  help 
introduces  an  intensely  passionate  human 
element,  which  illuminates  his  pen  pictures 
with  glowing  colours  and  gold  splashes  of 
human  significance.  Even  the  glimpses  of 
animal  life,  which  frequently  embroider  th? 
poet's  landscapes, — his  pairs  of  birds,  string  ) 
of  *  valakas, '  and  '  hamsas  '  are  the  coun^ 
terparts,  and  even  symbols  of  human  couples. 
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The  curves  and  elevations  of  his  mounds  and 
peaks  and  hillocks  remind  the  poet  of  the 
contours  of  the  figures  of  beautiful  women, 
the  curves  of  their  hips  and  breasts;  the  hill 
decorated  with  upright  flowers,  is  to  the  poet 
the  picture  of  the  human  body,  with  its  hairs 
on  ends,  with  ecstacies  of  love;  the  eddying 
waters  of  a  river  are  but  the  *  lore  of  signs  ' 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  eyes  of  amorous 
maids ;  the  projecting  trees  are  like  '  dangling 
limbs ';  even  the  fiercely  blooming  roses 
glow  with  their  *  blood-resembling  red,'  and 
the  turtle  doves  on  the  cool  terraces,  '  in 
gentle  accents  breath  connubal  love.'  The 
living  and  the  non-living,  the  animate  and 
the  inanimate  in  the  fancy  of  the  poet  are 
.trung  together,  in  one  uniform  thread  of 
love  and  human  interest. 

jAo"  *:»«■  have  suggested  the  severe  de- 
i^.flids  of  Meghadutam  are  almost  im- 
lossible  for  an  ordinary  illustrator  to  an- 
swer and  fulfil.  We  are  not  aware  of  many 
attempts  made  by  old  Indian  artists  to  illus- 
trate the  text  of  this  poetic  masterpiece. 
But  more  than  one  modern  Indian  illustrators 
have  offered  their  tribute  of  line  and  colour  to 
the  beauty  of  the  *  cloud-messenger."  Many 
artists  have  treated  a  stray  verse  or  two,  but 
the  credit  of  illustrating  Meghadutam  on 
auiy  thing  like  an  adequate  scale  belong  to 
Mr.  M.  V.  Dhurandhar  and  Dr.  Tagore,  who 
have  given  us  a  series  of  illustrations  trans- 
lating some  of  the  best  of  the  word  pictures 
of  the  poet.  To  these  naones  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  add  the  name  of  a  third  illustrator,  Mr. 
Sailendra  Nath  De.  He  is  a  young  artist  of  the 
new  Indian  School  of  CaJcutta,  and  posses- 
ses artistic  talent  of  great  promise.  In  at- 
tempting these  illustrations,  he  has  undoubt- 
edly assumed  heavy  responsibilities  for  which, 
one  would  fear,  his  young  brush  has  hardly 
yet  developed  adequate  powers.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  Meghadutam  has  found  in  him 
an  ideal  illustrator  (high  as  the  standard  is, 
which  we  have  set  up  for  him),  but  to  many, 
b  s  illustrations  to  some  of  the  poet's  verses 
aporoach  a  quality  which  far  transcend  a 
mere  sympathetic  translation  of  the  word 
p  jtures.  Most  of  his  illustrations  are 
aoove  a  mediocre  verbal  fidelity.  And  in 
»nree  or  four  instances,  as  in  the  picture  of 
vHe  Yaksha  in  his  lonely  retreat  at  Ramgiri 
(here  reproduced,  Plate  I  ),  and  of  Shiva, 
his     presentations     are     not     satisfied     by 


merely  echoing  the  poet's  pictures,  but 
distinctly  attain  a  strength  and  indi- 
viduality, which  reveal  the  beauty  of 
the  text  in  its  synthetic  and  creative 
vision.  They  stand  by  themselves  Cii 
the  merit  of  their  own  brilliant  conception 
and  treatment  and  we  forget  to  ask  whether 
they  are  accurate  reflections  of  the  original 
verses  on  which  they  are  founded.  In  the 
picture  of  the  Yaksha  (Plate  I),  the 
artist  is  perhaps  less  happy  in  the  drawing 
of  the  figure,  though  it  suggests  the  ema- 
ciated, love-sick  hero  of  the  poem  in  quite 
emphatic  terms,  but  he  is  eminently  success- 
ful in  his  composition;  and  by  the  subtle 
emphasis,  which  he  gives  to  the  details  of 
the  trees  and  plant  life  (which  Kalidasa 
paints  with  such  intense  and  poignant 
human  interest  and  significance),  the  artist 
very  accurately  translates  the  inner  psycho- 
logy of  the  poet's  imagination.  In  the  desola- 
tion of  his  retreat  the  Yaksha,  the  banished 
hero,  is,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  compelled 
to  reduce  himself  to  a  fraternity  with  nature, 
and  moved  to  an  intimate  friendship  with 
many  of  its  *  aspects,'  which  transcend  their 
inanimate  life  to  offer  sympathetic  com- 
panionship to  his  love-sick  thoughts  and  fan- 
cy. And  he  finds  not  only  '  tongues  in  trees, 
books  in  running  brooks  and  sermons  in 
stones,'  but  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  love- 
messenger  in  his  desolate  cloudlands.  In  the 
mysterious  maze  of  this  exquisite  tapestry 
of  nature,  the  figure  of  Yaksha  cannot  take  a 
prominent  or  emphasised  position.  He  is  only 
one  of  the  many  items  of  the  poetic  landscape 
and  Mr.  Sailen  De  has  quite  skilfully  woven 
his  hero  in  very  close  intimacy  with  the  other 
members  of  the  landscape  and  depicts  him 
as  zJmost  in  the  companionship  of  plants, 
trees,  rocks  and  clouds,  from  which  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  distinguish  his  figure.  In  Mr.  De's 
version,  which  is  also  the  version  of  the  poet, 
nature  is  not  a  background  to  man  and  his 
emotion,  but  a  distinct  entity,  which  absorbs 
and  swallows  up  man  and  subordinates  and 
attunes  his  individuality  to  a  singular  har- 
mony, with  a  host  of  other  strings  of  one 
gigantic  vina,  which  plays  the  universal 
music  of  all  created  things.  In  this  manner 
of  treatment  Mr.  De  has  rivalled  the 
presentation  of  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  A.  N. 
Tagore,  his  master.  In  the  little  illustration 
(PI.    II,    Fig.    B)     in    which    we    produce 
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Dr.  Tagore's  variation  of  the  Banished 
Yaksha,  we  find  that  the  figure  starts  out  of 
the  j;ckground  and  does  not  merge  and  sink 
into  it  in  a  melodious  harmony,  as  in  Mr. 
De's  p  cture.  Unfortimately  Mr.  De  is  less 
succ  >sful  in  his  other  subjects,  which  call 
for  .reatment  of  figures.  In  painting  many 
o''  the  figure  subjects  Mr.  De  forgets  to 
put  on  the  spectacles  of  cloudland,  through 
which  the  Banished  Yaksha  pictures  the 
cameos  of  life  at  Alaka  in  terms  of  a  dreamy 
suggestiveness.  He  even  fails  to  attain  to 
a  picturesque  and  romantic  presentation, 
such  as  Mr.  Dhurandhar  has  given  in  mamy 
of  his  beautiful  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  subject.  Of  Mr.  De's  figure  pieces, 
the  best  is  perhaps  that  of  the  lady  awaiting 
at  the  door,  with  the  offering  of  lotus  flowers 
for  her  absent  lover,  the  return  of  whom  is 
foretold  by  the  '  new  cloud  '.  .(PI.  II  Fig.  A). 
In  this  figure,  the  artist  has  been  able 
to  catch  the  classical  halo  of  these 
concepts  for  which  the  whole  body  of  Sans- 
krit poetry  offer  such  a  rich  heritage.  But  it 
is  in  the  gems  of  nature-pieces  and  miniature 
landscapes  that  our  illustrator  finds  adequate 
scope  for  his  interpretations.  The  descent 
of  the  Ganges  from  the  hills  at  Kankhala 
(Hardwar)  is  a  very  effective  little  miniature 
offered  by  the  text.  The  crystal  waves  of 
the  descending  stream  is  rendered  in  cold 
grey  tones  suggested  by  the  deep  shades  cast 
by  the  overhanging  cloud,  almost  in  the  shape 
of  Indra's  elephant  (PI.  Ill  C).  The  sombre 
stream  of  Gambhira,  reflecting  'as  on  a 
maiden's  pure,  unsullied  breast,'  the  curly 
forms  of  the  grey  cloud  is  accurately  trans- 
lated, in  another  picture,  in  all  its  beauty  and 
dignity  (PI.  Ill  B).  In  another  charm- 
ing piece,  the  artist  has  i:endered  the 
Well-known  verse  in  which  the  poet 
pictures   the  rainbow  across   the   deep  blue 


cloud,  the  radiance  of  which  recalls  the 
peacock's  plumes  over  the  head  of  Krishna. 
PI.  Ill  D.  Another  old  Indiem  classical  con- 
ceit offers  the  motif  of  the  white  lotus  caress- 
ed by  the  rays  of  the  sun  streaming  through 
the  barriers  of  the  cloud  (PI.  III.  A).  The  old 
poetic  fancy  is  here  resdised,  with  remarkable 
freshness  of  vision  and  rendered  in  terms  of 
great  restraint  and  simplicity.  In  suggest- 
ing the  personality  of  the  '  cloud  messenger,' 
and  his  intensely  sympathetic  and  almost 
human  spirit,  our  artist  displays  a  very  ac- 
curate grasp  of  the  nature  of  this  elusive 
personage.  In  his  picture  of  the  turtle  doves 
on  the  terrace  (verse  )  the  cloud  imitates 
the  white  and  pearl  grey  coats  of  the  amo- 
rous doves.  In  the  mountain  pass,  which  he 
explores,  with  the  swans  in  their  annual 
flight,  the  messenger  assumes  the  sombre 
grey  of  the  rock-gates  to  the  Him».!.*^aw. 
When  he  hovers  over  the  flying  white  cranes, 
the  cloud  messenger  sympathetically  puts  on 
the  white  feather  of  his  flying  companions. 
The  Yaksha  has  indeed  chosen  a  messenger 
gifted  with  wonderful  powers  of  sympathy 
and  the  artist  has,  by  a  skilful  device,  convey- 
ed to  us  the  eminent  qualities  of  this  strange 
carrier  of  Yaksha's  love-message.  The  ar- 
tist's clear  grasp  of  the  psychology  of  the 
poem  adds  many  qualities  to  his  versions  in 
colour  and  form,  which  outweigh  many 
weaknesses  of  his  drawings  and  the 
genera!  imperfection  of  his  techni- 
que. Though  far  from  attaining  yet 
a  maturity  of  conception  and  execution, 
he  imports  into  his  versions  a  sympathetic 
and  a  sensitive  presentation  of  the  mind  of 
the  poet  and  a  true  understanding  of  the 
burden  of  the  love  narrative,  which  offer 
more  than  a  mere  pictorial  accompaniment 
to  the  text  of  Kalidasa. 


VII.— NOTES  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  LINE   IN 
NATARAJA  IMAGES. 


By  W.  S.  HADAWAY 

THERE  are  no  other  images  among  the 
considerable      number      which      the 
South  Indian  image-maker  fashions, 
which  offer  so  msmy  and  so  varying  attrac- 
tions to  the  student  of  sculpture  as  do  the 


dancing  figures  of  Shiva.  The  Nataraja 
figures,  not  only  from  their  number 
and  variety,  but  from  the  many 
and  interesting  details  of  composition 
and     technique    which     they    furnish,     will 
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probably  always  appeaJ  strongly  to  the 
Western  critic.  They  offer  to  the  student 
much  more  that  is  worthy  of  study  than  do 
the  images  designed  in  postures  of  repose. 
Incidentally,  they  are  the  best  known 
and  most  discussed  of  all  the  South  Indian 
images,  so  far  as  European  critics  are  con- 
cerned. These  few  notes  may  help  to  stimu- 
late a  still  greater  interest  in  this  particular 
image  and  for  my  purpose  I  have  selected 
two  separate  examples  which  show  very 
clearly  this  technical  aspect  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  ihough  neither  of  the  examples  are  of 
the  first  importance  as  works  of  art. 

Composition  of  line  is  neither  well 
understood  nor  often  even*  so  much  as  men- 
tioned by  modern  critics;  it  may  be  old 
fashioned  or  too  technical  a  subject  for 
our  latter  day  '  spiritual '  critic  to  con- 
*~stpl»':e,  but  it  is  detectable  in  every  fine 
work  of  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
is  both  understandable  and  helpful  with 
study,  toward  sound  and  right  judgment  of 
works  of  sculpture,  generally.  We  often 
come  across  the  word  *  composition ' 
used  somewhat  loosely  and  vaguely 
by  art  critics,  and  it  seems  to  show  that 
no  very  definite  idea  of  what  is  essential  to 
good  composition  is  understood.  It  may  be 
used  either  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  a  work  of  art  as  a  whole,  or  in  a 
more  special  sense  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship between  one  part  of  the  figure  or  group 
of  figures  and  another.  How  one  part  of  a 
picture  *  composes  '  or  works  into  and  har- 
monises with  other  parts;  or,  with  lines, 
their  grouping  and  their  flow  are  all  a  part 
of  composition.  Composition  of  line  more 
or  less  explains  itself.  It  is  the  flowing  of 
one  line  intc  another,  sometimes  actual,  and 
continuous,  but  more  often  by  a  series  of 
lines  forming  a  suggestion  of  corttinuity. 
In  painting  where  only  one  surface  is 
presented,  the  matter  is  somewhat  simpler 
but  not  nearly  so  interesting  or  so  beautiful 
in  its  working  out  as  in  sculpture,  for  with 
a  figure  in  the  round,  if  finely  composed,  line 
composition  can  be  detected  from  almost 
any  point  of  view.  As  applied  to  sculpture 
it  is  the  very  soundest  single  gauge  of  merit 
that  I  know,  and  is  almost  equally  appli- 
cable to  European  and  Eastern  works  alike. 

Of  the  two  dancing  Shiva  figures  which 
ajre  illustrated   (Fig.  1  &  2),  I  have,  in  the 


first  example,  that  from  Uttattur,  selected 
one  which  is  almost  too  *  sweet '  in  line. 

The  line  composition  is  so  very  appje,rent, 
and  so  full  of  evident  flow,  that  the,  figure 
has  almost  a  feeling  of  weakness  becj^use  of 
its  superabundance  of  curves.  AparW;^)from 
this,  however,  this  particular  image  > ",  a 
striking  instance  of  how  perfect  a  system  ^f 
line  composition  it  is  possible  to  develop  iu 
this  dancing  figure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  parts  which  compose  one  with  another, 
the  series  of  connecting  lines  shown  in  the 
diagram  explains  itself. 

The  imi>ortant  line  of  composition  in 
sculptured  figures  is  the  double  curve 
(A — B)  which  is  suggested  (Fig.  1-A  & 
2-A),  if  not  actually  detectable,  in  every  fine 
work.  It  is  not  always  the  same  combina- 
tion of  curves,  but  a  double  curve  which 
generally  composes  with  the  ground  or 
stand  of  the  image  zuid  so  produces  a  feeling 
of  stability  smd  attachment  to  the  base. 

This  main  line  may  ndt  always  be 
detected  in  a  front  view  of  an  image;  in 
fact  one  must  frequently  view  a  work  from 
the  side  to  discover  it  in  certain  examples. 

In  the  figure  under  consideration  the 
main  line  composes  with  the  prabha  in  the 
view  given,  while  in  the  other  figure  where 
the  prabha  is  missing,  if  the  line  is  brought 
down  from  the  knee,  instead  of  following 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  it  composes  with 
the  base. 

The  lines  suggested  in  both  the  dia- 
grams (Fig.  1-A  &  2-A)  might  be  consider- 
ably increased  in  number,  in  fact,  in  the 
first  drawing  one  might  go  on  almost  inde- 
finitely, so  many  parts  flow,  one  into 
emother.  It  will  be  noticed  that  although 
the  two  figures  are  of  similar  pose  and  both 
views  are  from  directly  in  front,  the  lines  of 
composition  are  not  identical. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  spring  of  the 
principal  line  is  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  most  of  the  composing  lines  are  tangen- 
tial to  this.  One  can  easily  work  out  for 
oneself  a  further  development,  ^which  if 
fully  drawn  in  the  diagram  would  only  tend 
to  confuse  it. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
select  an  image  in  which  line  composition  is 
very  apparent  and  then  to  view  the  work 
from  all  sides  in  turn.     It  will  be  found  that 
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as  the  point  of  view  changes  so  the  com- 
posing   lines    alter    perceptively;    and    even 


viewed  from  above  or  below  the  usual  eye 
level,  the  same  rule  holds  good. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIA*^'  DRAWINGS,  TWELVE  MOGHUL 
.  iINTINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HUMA- 
.  rUN  (16TH  CENT.)  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  AMIR  HAMZAH.  TEXT 
BY  C.  STANLEY  CLARKE,  HIS  MAJES- 
TY'S STATIONERY  OFFICE,  LONDON, 
1921.     PRICE  5  SHILLINGS. 

STUDY  of  Moghul  Painting  has  received  con- 
siderable stimulation  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Binyon's  "  The  Court  Painters  of  the 
Grand  Moghuls  "  reviewed  in  our  October 
Number.  In  the  12  collotype  plates  now  published 
from  the  originals  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
further  valuable  materials  have  been  added  for  the 
history  of  the  Moghul  School.  This  album  of  fine 
collotype  plates  will  certainly  help  to  change  our 
notions  of  the  school  of  the  so-called  Delhi  'miniature 
painting.'  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  assert  that 
the  Moghul  School  was  a  school  of  miniature  paint- 
ing, for  these  series  of  water-colour  paintings 
were  executed  on  cotton  fabric  of  the  size  of 
284  "  by  22".  But  more  important  than  their  size 
is  their  character  and  quality;  and  since  they  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  Humayun,  if  not  to  the 
earliest  part  of  Akbar's  reign,  they  offer  the  best 
materials  of  what  Moghul  Painting  was  before  it 
acquired  a  distinctly  '  Moghul '  character.  They 
reveal  on  the  one  hand  the  leading  strings  of  Per- 
sian tradition,  particularly  in  details  of  treatment  of 
architecture  and  of  clouds  (e-g' .  Plate  5  and  Plate 
9),  and  on  the  other  hand  a  distinctly  local  character 
in  their  dramatic  gestures  and  attitudes  and  the 
naturalistic  treatment  of  figures  and  trees,  which 
loudly  proclaim  their  Indian  authorship.  The 
treatment  of  the  figures  is  absolutely  free  from 
Persian  convention.  It  is  the  Indian  painter's 
'  conception  of  men  and  things '  which,  according 
to  Abul  Fazl,  far  surpass  those  of  Persian  artists. 
The  msmner  of  delineating  trees,  foliages  and  leaves, 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  William  Morris, 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  Persian  manner  with 
some  exceptions  here  auid  there.  The  wonderful 
tapestry-like  treatment  of  foliages  in  Plate  4  could 
not  have  come  from  a  Persian  brush.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  tradition.  Persian  painting  of 
trees  smd  foliages  is  always  decorative  and  con- 
ventional— never  realistic.  To  us  the  evidence  of 
style  of  these  psdntings  is  too  convincing  to  permit 
us  to  think  that  they  are  mainly  the  works  of 
artists  other  than  Indian.  And  we  are  unable  to 
accept,  without  demur,  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Clarke's 
suggestion,  in  the  introduction,  that  '  there  csoi  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Hamzah  illustrations  were 
the  work  of  a  small  coterie  of  artists — Persian  and 
Kalmucks — trained  in  the  style  of  the  late  Timurid 
school,  who  accompanied  Humayun  on  his  return 


from  Iran  to  India,  in  1555.'  The  Officer-in-charge 
of  the  Indian  section  finds  no  '  Indian  '  suggestion 
in  the  making  of  the  drawings. .  Abul  Fazl  no  doubt 
suggests  that  Mir  Sayyad  Ali,  of  Tabriz,  illuminated 
the  volumes.  He  also  asserts  that  *  clever  painters 
made  the  most  astonishing  illustrations  for  no  less 
than  one  thousand  four  hundred  passages.'  As 
Mr.  Stanley  Clarke  rightly  points  out  that  the 
illustrations  must  have  been  the  joint  product  of  a 
group  of  artists,  to  our  mind  it  is  almost  certain 
that  excepting  one  or  two  te-g.,  Plate  5)  the  whole 
of  the  12  examples  formed  probably  a  section  of  the 
illustrations  which  was  entrusted  to  an  Indian 
painter,  the  style  of  them  is  all  so  very  alike.  Abu] 
Fazl's  testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes,  after  all,  does 
not  bar  the  possibility  of  Indian  authorship.  He 
speaks  of  '  clever  painters  '  suid  does  not  ssj  c.iVJTC'- 
they  were  exclusively  Persians  or  Kalmucks.  Plate 
1,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  very  veduable  interned 
evidence  of  their  Indian  authorship.  If  we  care- 
fully examine  the  replicas  of  '  images '  or  '  idols  ' 
which  dropped  out  from  their  frames  on  the  birth 
of  Mahomet,  we  find  that  none  but  an  Indian 
artist  could  have  drawn  the  *  images  '  as  they  have 
been  drawn  here;  the  play  of  the  hands  of  the  ima- 
ges in  the  padmasana  poses,  the  lotuses  in  their 
hands  could  not  have  been  assimilated  by  a 
Persian  Kalmuck  artist  newly  imported  from  the 
court  of  Shah  Tahmasp  I.  Whoever  might  have 
done  the  other  sections  of  the  whole  series  of  1,400 
pictures,  the  pictures  here  reproduced  must  have 
come  from  the  brush  of  some  Indian  painter.  If 
our  suggestion  is  true,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
Indian  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  Moghul 
School  of  Painting  from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
its  history.  Anyway,  the  drawings  here  reproduced 
oflFer  very  important  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Indo-Timurid,  or,  as  we  would  prefer  to  call  it, 
the  Indo-Moghul  school. 

THREE  TEMPLES  (MANDIRER  KATHA,  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  TEMPLES),  THREE 
PARTS  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  PURI  (203  pp.), 
KONARAK  (168  pp.)  AND  BHUVANESWAR 
(158  pp.)  WITH  THREE  APPENDICES  AND 
51  ILLUSTRATIONS.  WITH  AN  IN- 
TRODUCTION  BY  ABANINDRA  NATH 
TAGORE,  CLE.  (IN  BENGALEE).  BUT- 
TERWORTH  &  CO.,  CALCUTTA,  192L 
PRICE  RS.  1. 

WE  opened  this  thick  Octavo  Volume  of  500 
pages  in  Bengalee  with  something  like  a 
pleasant  surprise.     We  admire  the  courage  \j 

of  the  writer  in  chosing  his  ovm  vemacu-  .V 

lar  in  producing  this  admirable  guide  to  the  three 
important  temples  of  Orissa — Jagannath,  Konarak 
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and  Bhuvaneswar.  It  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in 
Bengalee  literature  that  such  comprehensive  works 
on  such  subjects  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  Ben- 
galee language.  In  paying  his  homage  to  his  own 
mother  tongue,  the  author  has,  however,  deprived 
all  non-Bengalee  visitors  to  these  excellent  archi- 
tectural relics,  the  benefit  of  his  erudite  guide.  The 
educated  Indian  is  at  last  coming  to  claim  his  own 
artistic  heritage  and  to  study  for  himself,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  ancient  monuments  of  his  country 
and  to  judge  them  by  the  Indian  standard.  This 
itself  is  an  achievement  of  great  value  and  marks 
an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  modem 
Indian  thought  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  inheritance  of  India.  We  shall  be  misjudg- 
ing the  aims  of  the  author  if  we  consider  this 
vblume  as  a  scientific  monograph  or  an  archaeologi- 
cal treatise.  Although  it  claims  to  absorb  all  the 
conclusions  of  archaeology  and  historical  researches, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  guide — a  very  valuable  guide 
to  the  story  of  the  three  temples  of  Orissa.  The 
author  adopts  no  pose  in  his  style  and  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  presentation  comes  from  a  complete 
jibsence  of  style.  But  the  general  simplicity  and 
/"'  naivete  of  his  language  is  very  often  marred  by 
grotesque  forms  of  references  to  authors  and  autho- 
rities quoted  by  him.  There  is  no  reason  why  Dr. 
Bloch  should  be  referred  to,  each  time,  as  '  the 
late  Dr.  Bloch  of  the  Archaeological  Department, 
who  has  ascended  the  heaven.'  The  author  has 
laid  under  contribution  every  possible  source  of 
information  in  all  languages,  including  the  latest 
magazine  articles,  and  although  he  quotes  every 
possible  author,  who  has  written  on  the  subject, 
he  seldom  accepts  their  conclusions  without  some 
criticism  or  discussion  of  their  merits.  He  has  a 
very  peculiar  method  of  presenting  his  story.  In 
the  course  of  a  homely  chat  he  skilfully  introduces 
solid  antiquarian  and  archaeological  data  and  the 
reader  finds  himself  every  now  and  then  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  quagmire  of  archaeology  before  he 
can  realise  that  he  has  been  seduced  into  such 
serious  topics.  But  the  author  generously  lends 
out  his  friendly  hand  and  puUs  out  his  reader  before 
the  latter  gets  beyond  his  depth.  He  then  quickly 
changes  his  topic  and  proceeds  to  point  out,  in  a 
friendly  fashion,  the  beauties  of  the  little  odds  and 
ends  of  curiosity  in  unknown  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  temples.  In  this  way  he  unconsciously  leads 
his  readers  to  partake  of  learned  iconological  dis- 
cussion on  the  images  of  Lakshmi  and  Surya  quot- 
ing chapter  and  verse  from  the  Sanskrit  texts  writh 
valuable  information  as  to  dates  and  relevauit  in- 
scriptions, skilfully  mingling  curious  anecdotes  and 
legends  which  gave  point  to  his  chronological  or 
iconological  discussions  without  discounting  their 
values.  In  a  word,  he  creates,  inspires  or  suggests, 
by  a  multitude  of  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
I  tion,  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  the  temples  and 

>*  their  surroundings  have  grown  to  live.  At  times  he 

r  rather  abruptly  breaks  away  from  the  chain  of  his 

\\  archaeological  discussions,  much  to  the  disadvantage 

'  of  the  matter  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  readers. 

For  instamce,  in  the  chapter  on   Linga-oarikrama, 
after  entering  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  as  to 


the  status  of  the  Kesari  dynasty  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Lingaraja  temple,  he  saturates  his 
reader  to  a  point  of  intense  curiosity,  and  just  when 
his  reader  expects  him  to  give  his  final  judgment  on 
the  varying  authorities  and  evidences,  he  abruptly 
cuts  the  story  short  and  naively  asks  hi  i  reader  to 
dismiss  all  silly  antiquarian  thoughts  and  accompany 
him  round  the  Jagomohun.  Under  the  section  '  Sree 
Mandirer  Sthapatya,'  .the  author  introduces  «  lot 
of  irrelevant  matter  which,  though  curie  <s  and 
interesting,  do  not  help  us  to  gather  any  po  itive 
idea  about  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  style  "*■ 
the  Jagannath  temple.  In  discussing  plans  of  Hindu 
temples,  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  he  has  no 
space  left  to  convey  to  us  an  analysis  of  the  archi* 
tectural  style,  for  which  he  only  refers  to  various 
parallels  and  incidentally  alludes  to  a  few  peculiari- 
ties. His  treatment  of  the  architecture  of  Konarak 
and  of  Bhuvaneswar,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  free 
from  this  criticism.  In  his  references  to  old  prac- 
tices of  Ratha  Yatra  in  India,  he  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  old  Indra  Yatras  of  the  early  Cholas  of  the 
2nd  century  A.  D.,  which  survived  in  Nepal,  so  that 
the  Hindu  practice  is  quite  as  old  as  the  Buddhist. 
In  citing  parallel  Peruvian  and  Maoris  icons,  the 
author  has  introduced  very  valuable  matter  likely 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  image  of 
Jagannath.  He  has,  however,  omitted  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  his  arguments.  He  could  have  round- 
ed them  off  by  citing  the  geological  theory  adduced 
by  Wallace  and  other  writers  that  in  some  pre- 
historic times.  South  America  was  connected  v^rith 
India  and  that  parallel  decorations  now  surviving 
in  India,  Java  and  South  America  had  a  common 
ethnic  source.  The  parallelism  of  many  Javzuiese 
decorations  with  old  Southern  American  patterns 
seems  to  support  this  view^.  We  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  discussion  of  the  icono- 
logical problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Jagannath  image 
and  also  his  description  of  the  Gundicha  Pavilion 
are  valuable  and  original  accessions  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  will  help  to  correct  the  somewhat  errone- 
ous view  that  one's  first  impression  may  induce 
that  this  volume  is  a  mere  compilation  rather  than 
an  original  contribution  to  the  subject.  It  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  surprise,  how  amidst  overwhelming 
inclinations  for  antiquarian  discussion  which  the 
subject  constantly  csJls  for,  the  author  very  often 
keeps  himself  alert  for  catching  the  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  gems  of  Orissan  temples. 
While  recalling  with  a  lot  of  passionate  sentiment 
the  visit  of  Sree  Chaitanya  to  Bhuvemeswara,  many 
centuries  ago,  he  does  not  miss  the  beauty  of  the 
crescent  moon  descending  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  to  pay  the  pilgrim's  homage  to  the 
spire  of  the  Lingaraj  temple  and  recalls  Musset's 
'  la  lune  comme  un  point  sur  un  I.' 

We  find  fault  with  the  author  for  not  includ- 
ing a  bibliography,  which  could  be  easily  strung 
together  from  the  exhaustive  footnotes,  which 
oractically  cover  all  published  literature.  We  have 
been  inclined  to  be  rather  hypercritical  with  re- 
gard to  some  features  of  the  volume  if  only  to 
extend  to  our  author  a  more  genuine  appreciation 
than  could  be  conveyed  in  terms  of  empty  praise. 
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In  the  guise  of  a  pleasant  handbook,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  using  such  an  inadequate  description, 
he  has  furnished  his  readers  with  an  erudite  in- 
troduction to  all  possible  information  which  may 
help  to  educate  the  vision  of  the  future  pilgrims  to 
these  fctmous  Hindu  shrines  of  Orissa.  In  company 
w'th  he  accomplished  author,  our  future  pilgrims 
wil'  come  with  eyes  adequately  trained  to  see 
new  beauties  in  these  illustrious  monuments 
of  mediaeval  India.  Mr.  Sarkar's  chapter  on  the 
Art  of  Orissa  has  been  a  chapter  of  regrets  to  us. 
He  explains  in  his  introduction  that  he  was  led 
to  write  this  chapter  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
a  friend.  It  does,  indeed,  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
'  made  to  order '  product.  For  he  seems  to  stum- 
ble at  every  point  and  fumbles  at  the  essence  of 
the  matter  with  great  diffidence,  and  hardly  suc- 
ceeds in  arriving  at  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
Orissanness  of  Orissan  Art.  It  is  all  the  more  re- 
grettable, as  throughout  the  previous  chapters  his 
impression  now  and  then  flashes  with  gleams  of 
shrewd  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
Orissan  sculpture,  and  here  and  there  he  shows  a 
fitful,  though  an  accurate,  grasp  of  the  characteris- 
tic contribution  of  Orissan  craftsmen  to  Indian 
Art.  Somehow,  he  fails  to  sum  up  his  impressions 
in  his  final  chapter,  although  he  has  put  together 
ample  materials  for  his  readers  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent estimate.  Perhaps  the  gathering  clouds 
of  his  antiquariem  and  archaeological  matters  had 
grown  too  thick  for  him  at  the  end,  to  peer 
through  and  fix  his  gaze  on  the  plastic  qusJities 
of  the  monuments  and  to  decipher,  read  and  under- 
stand the  aesthetic  scripts  in  which  the  makers  of 
the  temples  have  couched  their  highest  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  The  story  of  the  temples  is  in- 
deed recorded  in  their  aesthetic  script.  As  Mr. 
Tagore  points  out  in  the  introduction,  no  amount 
of  collateral  information,  literary  or  epigraphical, 
can  help  us  to  realise  the  true  story,  which  the 
artists  have  sought  to  teU  and  which  they  have 
inscribed  on  the  face  of  these  temples  by  string- 
ing together  one  boulder  after  another,  which  spell 
out  in  eloquent  words  their  dream  pictures  and 
their  passionate  hymns  and  sermons  in  stones  in 
honour  of  their  '  ishta  devata.'  This  language 
has  long  been  forgotten.  Who  will  find  the  key 
to  it,  again  and  when?  The  Gothic  Cathedrals 
have  yielded  up  their  story,  but  the  Indian  temples 
have  been  awaiting  their  interrogators.  Perhaps 
in  Mr.  Sarkar  they  have  found  their  pioneer. 

INDIAN  IMAGES  (PART  I).  THE  BRAHMAN- 
IC  ICONOGRAPHY,  BASED  ON  GENETIC, 
COMPARATIVE  AND  SYNTHETIC  PRIN- 
CIPLES. BY  BRINDAVAN  C.  BHATTA- 
CHARYA,  M.A.,  PROFESSOR,  BENARES 
HINDU  UNIVERSITY.  (80  pp.)  31  PLATES. 
THACKER,  SPINK  &  CO.,  CALCUTTA,  1921. 
PRICE  RS.  10. 

THE  iconography   of   Indian   images  has  been 
a  very  fashionable  subject  amongst   Indian 
scholars  for  the  last  few  years.     Since  the 
publication    of    Gangoly's     '  South     Indan 
Bronzes '  and  Gopinath  Rao's  '  Elements  of  Indian 


Iconography,'  Rao  Saheb  Krishna  Sastri's  excel- 
lent compendium  of  '  South  Indian  Gods  and  God- 
desses '  was  published  by  the  Madras  Government. 
All  these  publications  purported  more  or  less  to 
cover  the  description  of  images  met  with  in  South- 
ern India.  It  is  beUeved  that  with  the  Indianisa- 
tion  of  the  South  and  the  sojourn  of  the  Aryan 
colonists  to  the  South,  images  from  the  North 
were  transplanted  and  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  Dravidian  civilisation  with  the  result  that  most 
of  the  Indian  images  underwent  considerable  modi- 
fications in  their  poses  and  attitudes  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  by  the  exigencies  of  Dravidian 
'  grama  devatas.'  So  that  the  original  history  of 
Indian  images  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Northern 
regions  where  unfortunately  very  few  vestiges 
now  remain  of  the  history  of  Brahminic  images, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Buddhism  for  a  long 
time  over-ran  orthodox  Brahmin  worship  by  its 
well-filled  Mahayanist  pantheon,  and  latterly,  Islam 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  Northern  coun- 
tries all  images  that  came  in  its  way  an«^  diav? 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Himalayas.  By  reason 
of  the  religious  injunction  of  throwing  into  Ganges 
mutilated  or  broken  images,  memy  early  Brahman- 
ic  examples  have  been  lost  to  science.  The  field 
offered  by  Northern  iconography  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  for  the  history  of  the  subject,  but  is  un- 
fortunately very  meagre  in  surviving  materials. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Brindavan  Bhattacharya's 
little  handbook  is  the  first  introduction  to  a  sub- 
ject not  covered  by  previous  publications.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bhattacharya  has  need- 
lessly prescribed  a  self-imposed  limitation  by  con- 
fining himself  to  images  discovered  in  Northern 
India  alone.  Much  of  the  history  of  Northern 
images  now  survive  in  various  parts  of  Rajputana 
and  Western  and  Central  India  and  in  the  Brah- 
minic temples  of  Orissa.  By  excluding  considera- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  these  remains  Mr.  Bhatta- 
charya has  needlessly  impaired  the  utility  of  his 
excellent  handbook.  His  prolegomena  is  a  solid 
piece  of  dissertation  of  the  subject  and  offers  a  very 
useful  summary  of  the  history  of  images.  The  most 
original  part  of  the  book  is  the  section  dealing  with 
evidences  of  images  in  the  early  Indian  literature. 
He  quotes  all  possible  references  in  early  Sanskrit 
literature  beginning  from  2nd  century  B.  C,  and 
going  back  to  the  time  of  the  Vedas.  Mr.  Bhat- 
tacharya at  times  puts  his  case  a  little  higher  than 
his  evidences,  as  when  he  suggests  that  in  the 
Vedas  themselves  there  are  passages  which  con- 
vey, as  a  whole,  the  sure  indication  of  an  image.  -, 
Recently  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very  in- 
structive controversy  among  scholars  and  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bhattacharya  omits  to 
take  into  consideration  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Prof.  Macdonell  (The  Development  of  Early  . 
Hindu  Iconography  JRAS,  January  1916  and  Ru-  \ 
pam,  October  1920,  p.  11)  which  seem  to  us  quite  ^ 
incontrovertible.  The  author  is  on  surer  grounds 
with  his  evidences  in  Sutra  literature.  But  we  do  . 
not  think  that  he  has  been  able  to  establish  that 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  convey  'important 
testimonies   to   the  practice   of  image  worship  in 
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Ancient  India.'  But  this  criticism  does  not  touch 
the  general  utility  of  the  publication  which  comes 
to  fill  a  distinct  gap  in  the  literature  of  Indian  ico- 
nography. He  divides  his  subject  in  Brahminic 
images  (i),  the  Orthodox  Hindu  Goddesses  (Chap. 
II),  Mudras,  Asanas,  symbols  (III),  llie  descrip- 
tion of  images  is  throughout  documented  by  quota- 
tions from  Sanskrit  texts  of  which  Appendix  A 
contains  a  very  useful  supplement.  The  task  of 
the  iconographer  of  Northern  images  is  very  much 
heavier  on  account  of  the  absence  of  convenient 
handbooks  for  sculptors  such  as  exist  in  Southern 
India  in  iiumerous  versions.  And  the  author  has 
been  compelled  to  draw  his  materials  from  a 
variety  of  collateral  sources  many  of  which  are  not 
easily  accessible.  The  most  attractive  part  of  the 
volume  is  undoubtedly  the  31  plates  illustrating 
the  principal  types  of  Brahminic  images.  TTiey 
do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  and  are  only  indi- 
cative of  the  general  types.  The  example  of  the 
seated  type  of  Vasudeva  cited  by  him  (Plate  VII 
and  P'ate  11,  fig.  3)  does  not  answer  to  any  of  the 
texts  quoted  by  him.  It  must  have  been  based  on 
a  definite  iconological  formula  for  which  existing 
texts  ought  to  furnish  the  accurate /ai^s/iana. The 
author's  identification  of  the  standing  lady  look- 
ing into  the  mirror  (Plate  XXIII)  as  Gouri  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  The  unconventional  and  aJmost  vul- 
gar treatment  of  the  figure  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  the  image  of  a  goddess,  which  even 
in  obviously  amorous  attitudes  is  characterised 
with  such  severity  and  restraint  in  Indian  sculp- 
ture  that   no   trained   scholar   could   mistake.     The 


figure  in  question  is  a  class  of  Nayikas  which  offer 
very  significant  and  imposing  decorative  devices 
for  Orissan  temples.  The  author's  treatment  of 
Trimurti  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  He  does 
not  offer  sufficient  materials  to  help  the  study  of 
the  famous  example  at  the  Elephanta  cave  which 
he  ignores  much  to  the  injury  of  a  proper  consi- 
deration of  a  complicated  iconological  problem.  The 
example  of  Vishnu  illustrated  in  Plate  IV  discover- 
ed by  the  author  is  a  little  triumph  which,  with  his 
accurate  identification,  the  author  may  be  well 
proud  of.  This  adds  a  new  type  to  hitherto  known 
images  of  Vishnu,  the  second  example  being  in 
the    Boston    Museum. 

The  author  shares  the  common  failure  of  our 
university  men  in  his  choice  of  the  most  beautiful 
types  of  the  images  required  to  be  illustrated.  In 
most  of  the  types,  he  has  chosen  the  examples  of 
the  least  esthetic  quality.  With  the  exception  of 
Varuna  (XVIII),  Indriini  (XXVIII)  and  Vaishnavi 
(XXVII),  none  of  the  other  types  illustrated  are 
strong  in  their  aesthetic  or  plastic  values.  This  is 
very  unfortunate  as  the  Brahmin  images  have 
suffered  from  an  unnierited  charge  of  being  the 
ugliest  types  of  Indian  sculpture.  And  the  author 
has  certainly  missed  an  opportunity  of  disproving 
this  unjust  accusation.  We  know  of  several  Shai- 
vaite  and  Vaishnavite  images  which  rival  the 
beauty  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Buddhist  images. 
On  the  whole  we  have  no  hesitation  in  extending 
our  warm  appreciation  of  the  work  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  Indian  Art  and 
Religion. 
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OURSELVES.— With  the  present  number 
Rupam  enters  into  the  third  year  of  its 
existence.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
as  yet  to  make  any  attempt  to  take  stock 
of  its  achievement  It  is  still  feeling  its  way  for- 
ward and  is  yet  to  attain  its  stability  amd  fuller 
development.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  gratifica- 
tion that  in  its  short  career  it  has  been  able  to  call 
a  lot  of  success  its  own  Its  contributions  have 
been  invariably,  if  not  always,  of  a  high  level  and 
its  illustrations  have  been  of  the  very  best  quality. 
While  the  assistance  of  contributors  have  been 
generous  and  notable,  the  Editor's  share  in  the  way 
of  contributions  has  been  no  less.  As  a  rule  the 
Editor  is  not  called  upon  to  make  independent  and 
substantive  contributions  of  its  o^vn,  but  to 
stimulate  others  to  write,  and  thus  to  shine  in  the 
borrowed"  light  of  generous  contributors.  Rupam 
has  not  been  able  to  attain  to  the  luxury  of  sparing 
its  Editor,  and  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
case  of  '  all  hands  to  the  pump.'  During  the  Icist 
few  months,  the  help  of  many  new  contributors 
has  come  forward  to  relieve  the  task  of  the  Editor, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  fvUure  the  Editor  will  be  able 
to   devote   all   his   time   to  the  production   and   the 
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general  improvement  of  the  Journal.  As  we  sug- 
gested Rupam  has  still  much  up-hill  work  to  attain. 
But  the  work  aJready  covered  is  of  no  mean  merit. 
It  has  been  able  to  make  many  new  discoveries  of 
old  masterpieces  and  many  of  its  contributions 
have  been  of  a  highly  interesting  character  and 
have  helped  to  win  many  new  friends  of  Indian 
Art.  But  self  praise  is  no  recommendation.  And 
we  cannot  do  better  than  allude  to  some  of  the 
numerous  letters  of  encouragement  that  the  Editor 
has  been  privileged  to  receive.  We  have  already 
published  extracts  from  press  reviews  and  opinions 
of  arti.sts  and  critics  testifying  to  the  success  of 
Rupam.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  refer,  here, 
to  a  few  more.  From  an  artist  in  London  have 
come  very  kind  and  encouraging  words:  '  I  like 
your  Rupam  very  much  indeed.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  Art  Magazines  in  the  world,  and  you  are 
doing  very  great  work  in  the  world,  and  for  your 
country.'  From  the  Conservator  of  the  Library 
of  the  famous  Institute  de  France  has  come  an 
equally  warm  tribute.  He  writes: — '  II  a  attire 
I'attention  des  membres  de  I'lnstitute  sur  cette  tres 
belle  revue  d'art.'  L'Association  Francaise  des 
Amis     de     L'Orient     is     unstinted     in    its    praise: 
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*  Le  choix  des  articles  les  superbs  reproductions, 
le  belle  typographic,  le  papier  hindou  ivoire,  tout 
contribue  a  faire  de  Rupam  une  revue  unique  dans 
son  genre.' 

Unfortunately  the  appreciation  and  support 
from  Indians  have  been  of  a  very  poor  and  meagre 
character.  It  is  notorious  that  the  knowledge  of 
Indian  Art  amongst  Indian  is  of  a  very  deplorable 
nature.  Our  Masters  of  Art,  our  Ph.  D's,  &  P.  R. 
S's,  not  to  speak  of  lesser  '  educated '  luminaries, 
display  a  leunentable  ignorance  of  the  alphabets 
of  Arts  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  civilised 
country.  And  one  should  expect  that  Indians 
should  be  anxious  to  demonstrate  their  interest  in 
Indian  Art  by  a  liberal  support  of  our  Journal. 
But  our  experience  of  the  support  of  our  Indian 
friends  has  been  extremely  disappointing.  There 
is  still  a  widespread  boycott  among  Indians  of  the 
knowledge  of  Indian  Art.  And  it  is  still  a  forbid- 
den fruit  to  our  so-called  educated  friends.  We 
are  anxiously  awaiting  to  see  what  change  in  the 
attitude  of  our  University  youngmen  is  e£Fected 
by  the  forthcoming  lectures  of  the  newly  appointed 
Bagesswari  Professor  of  Indian  Fine  Art  at  the 
local  University.  We  are  fervently  hoping  that 
these  lectures  will  stimulate  a  live  and  active 
interest  in  Indian  Art  which  is  a  noble  inheritance 
not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  whole  World.  Our  list 
of  contributors  contain  many  naones  of  our  friends 
from  abroad  whose  collaborations  have  been  in- 
valuable assets  to  our  enterprise.  This  list  has  to 
the  Editor,  at  least,  carried  in  one  of  its  phases  a 
message  of  disappointment,  for  we  have  very  rarely 
succeeded  in  including  in  it  the  names  of  our  dis- 
tinguished University  men.  They  have  loved  to 
give  Indian  Art  and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  forms 
of  Fine  Art  a  wide  berth.  Our  attempt  to  recruit 
new  writers  from  our  M.A.'s  &  Ph.  D's  has  proved 
a  dismal  failure.  Fine  Art  in  any  shape  or  form 
has  no  interest  for  them.  Leaving  aside  our 
University  Philistines  for  the  moment,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  connoisseurs  or  lovers  of  Art 
amongst  the  Indian  public  in  general  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers.  They  are  hardly  a  dozen  people 
who  cultivate  the  hobby.  There  are  not  more  than 
six  Indian  collectors  of  any  form  of  Art  from 
Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Indieui  Society  have  been  slowly 
undergoing  a  change  during  the  last  fifty  years  and 
in  the  last  few  years  the  fortunes  of  the  old  cul- 
tured families  of  India  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  a  vulgar  uncultured 
nouveau  riches  who  are  disfiguring  the  faces  of  all 
the  modern  Indian  cities  by  the  banality  of  their 
architectural  contributions.  Calcutta  has  been  the 
worst  victim  of  these  non-official  architectural  bar- 
barities. The  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  have 
been  perhaps  justly  proud  of  their  success  in  the 
sphere  of  business  and  commerce.  But  their  com- 
mercial success  has  spelled  the  artistic  disaster  of 
India.  One  should  like  to  draw  their  attention  to 
contributions  made  by  conunercial  men  to  the 
needs  of  artistic  life  in  Manchester,  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool.  But  a  lack  of  general  education 
and  culture  yet  prevent  a  rousing  of  their  artistic 


conscience.  We  have  digressed  a  little  to  allude 
to  one  of  the  many  phases  of  Society  which  oppose 
the  growth  of  an  artistic  revival  in  India  to-day 
and  to  indicate  the  conditions  which  face  such 
enterprise  as  this  Journal  represents.  It  is  not 
well  known  that  the  best  Art  Journal  published 
from  Japan  to-day  is  fineuiced  by  a  single  commer- 
cial magnate  and  does  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
individuaJ  subscribers.  Such  support  as  Rupam 
has  been  able  to  secure  has  come  from  friends 
outside  the  boundaries  of  India.  Our  Indian  sup- 
port has  been  of  a  nomin&l  character  zuid  a  disgrace 
to  the  claims  of  progress  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Indians  in  ah  spheres  of  life. 

The  list  of  our  Indian  contributors  has  received 
a  notable  and  distinguished  addition  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Benoy  Kumar  Sarkar  who  contributes  an 
illuminating  article  on  the  'Aesthetics  of  Young 
India,'  to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
and  the  members  of  the  new  School  of  Indian 
Painting.  Mr.  '  Agastya,'  a  very  trenchsuit  writer 
on  Indian  Art,  has  taken  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
generalisations  of  Mr.  Sarkar.  While  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  that  Mr.  '  Agastya '  has  to  say  by 
way  of  rejoinder,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  makes 
a  strong  case  for  the  '  Indianness '  of  Indizui  Art. 
We  invite  further  discussion  on  this  interesting 
subject  which  should  o£Fer  important  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  Indian  Art.  Another 
distinguished  nzune  we  are  privileged  to  add  to  the 
list  of  our  Europesui  contributors  is  that  of 
Mr.  Eric  Gill,  M.B.E.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  Europesui  Sculptors.  In  his  forthcom- 
ing paper  '  Indian  Sculpture '  receives  a  new  tribute 
from  another  modem  sculptor. 

S  S  Hi 

FRENCH  SOCIETY  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF 
THE  EAST. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Association 
FrsuicEuse  des  Amis  de  I'Orient  of  which  the  first 
number  is  before  us  ofiFers  very  interesting  reading. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  msuiy  activities  of  the  new 
Society  founded  in  Paris  last  year  with  the  object 
of  establishing  between  the  East  and  the  West 
such  wide  intellectual  communications  as  will 
unfailingly  conduce  to  reciprocal  esteem  and  sym- 
pathy. Among  the  conferences  held  last  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  India  figures  very 
largely.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
magnetic  crescograph  and  Mr.  Benoy  Kumar 
Sarkar  gave  an  address  on  '  Fine  Art  as  revealed  in 
Indian  Poetry.'  Considerable  interest  appears  to 
have  been  roused  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Rabindra 
Nath  Tagore  on  'Baul:  An  Indian  Folk  Religion' 
of  which  a  French  translation  is  published  in  this 
Bulletin.  The  Society  has  formed  an  excellent 
nucleus  of  a  library  of  books  relating  to  the  East. 
We  woidd  recommend  our  Indian  publishers  to 
present  important  new  books  for  this  centre  of 
appreciation  of  Eastern  culture. 

S  X  » 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  ASIATIC 
ART. — The  work  of  the  new  Dutch  society  is  indi- 
cated in  its  report  for  the  year  1919-2Q.  j  After  the 
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exhibition  of  East  Asiatic  Art  held  in  1919.  of  which 
a  magnificient  souvenir  of  collotype  plates  was 
distributed  to  members,  the  Society  was  unable  to 
undertake  any  new  expensive  ventures.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  projected  exhibition  of 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  Javanese  and  further  Indian 
sculpture  will  come  off  in  May  next.  It  is  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  travels  of  Prof.  Krora  in  Java  and 
of  the  indefatigable  secretary  Mr.  A.  F.  E.  Visser 
who  passed  through  Calcutta  in  November  last  in 
the  course  of  a  long  tour  through  America,  Japan, 
Indo-China,  Java  and  Vali  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  study  of  Asiatic  Art.  Con- 
siderable interest  attaches  to  the  Society's  project 
to  reorganise  the  Dutch  museums  and  to  present 
in  a  suitable  form  the  existing  collections  of  Asiatic 
and  non-Western  Art  in  a  new  general  Art  museum 
to  be  called  the  '  Museum  of  Exotic  Art '  so  as  to 
accord  to  them  a  position  worthy  of  their  aesthetic 
quality  and  to  place  them  on  a  footing  equal  to 
Western  Art.  We  send  to  the  Society  our  best 
wishes  in  this  creditable  undertaking.  For  much 
of  the  success  and  the  activity  of  the  Society  credit 
Is  due  to  Mr.  Visser  and  to  Mr.  Roorda  who  repre- 
sented the  Society  as  a  delegate  to  the  '  Congress 
d'histoire  de  I'Art '  held  in  Paris  in  September  last. 

!fi  »  !fi 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS.— At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Indian 
Association,  London,  held  in  November  1920,  a  very 
informative  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Ph.  Vogel  (late  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey,  now,  a  Professor  at  the 
Leiden  University)  was  read  by  the  secretary 
amongst  a  very  distinguished  gathering  of  Indians 
and  Europeans.  The  paper  (which  is  published  in 
the  Asiatic  Review)  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  efforts  made  in  India  for  the 
preservation  of  Ancient  monuments  for  which  a 
worthy  tribute  has  been  given  to  Lord  Curzon. 
We  should  like  to  see  this  paper  in  the  hands  of 
all  our  Indian  ministers  and  councillors  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  alive  to  their  serious  responsibility 
v^th  reference  to  a  department  which  demands 
expansion  and  development.  Our  only  criticism  of 
this  admirable  paper  is  the  tribute  which  Dr.  Vogel 
withholds  from  the  Indian  collaborators  of  the 
archaeological  department,  whose  services  are  very 
often   appreciated   by   Sir  John   Marshall  himself. 


The  services  that  a  new  generation  of  Indian 
scholars,  both  inside  and  outside  the  department, 
are  rendering  to  the  cause  of  Indian  antiquities,  as 
a  rule,  receive  a  very  scanty  recognition.  We 
should  like  therefore  to  quote  what  Mrs.  Villiers 
Stuart  contributed  in  the  discussion  on  the  point: 
'  I  think  that  Indians  shoidd  be  members  of  the 
Surveys,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left  solely  to  the 
English  and  Europeans  to  study  the  monuments 
of  India,  because  with  Europeans  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  their  interest  would  be  historical 
only,  and  that  the  living  relation  of  the  Indian 
monuments  to  the  life  of  the  country  would  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  missed.'  We  are  glad  to  find 
Dr.  Vogel  adopting  this  suggestion  in  a  footnote 
— although  he  curiously  omits  to  mention  this 
important  phase  of  his  subject  in  his  original  paper : 
'  It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  gratification  that 
qualified  Indians  are  forthcoming  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. As  Mrs.  Villiers  Stuart  rightly  observes  the 
European  and  Indian  scholar  will  study  the  monu- 
ments each  from  his  own  point  of  view.  But  I 
am  sure  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
co-operation  of  the  two.'  We  have  no  doubt  that 
while  under  the  present  circumstances,  the  asso- 
ciation of  European  scholars  trained  in  Indology 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage,  a  complete  Indian- 
isation  of  the  service  in  future  should  be  the  goal 
of  administrators. 

S  »  S 

SUCCESS  OF  AN  INDIAN  ARTIST— As  we 
go  to  press,  comes  a  very  gratifying  news  of  the 
success  of  an  Indisui  Artist  in  London.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  Sketch  Oub  at  South  Kensington  an  Indian 
student  has  won  the  Spencer  prize  awarded  for  a 
piece  of  imaginative  painting  and  also  the  George 
Clausen  prize  for  self -portraiture.  Mr.  U.  S.  Chow- 
dhury,  the  winner  of  this  double  distinction,  went  to 
England  only  a  year  ago  and  the  early  success  of 
his  work  is  a  great  credit  to  his  talent  and  an 
honour  to  India  and  the  capacities  of  Indians  in  all 
spheres  of  life.  The  "painting,  which  gained  him 
the  Spencer  prize.  Is  a  nocturne  in  oil  depicting  a 
group  of  veiled  wom>  fitting  under  a  tree  in  the 
moonlight  listening  to  the  piping  of  an  Indian 
pan.  Mr.  Chowdhury*s  self-portraiture  is  abo  a 
striking  piece  of  painting. 


